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MENT. First-class Accountant and thorough know! of the 
Publishing Trade; «l-o the Publishing, Advertisement, and inancial 
Departments ofa Newepuper. Ten 
years’ reference.—Axdre 8° wie, B.C.,” 26A, Cologne-road, “3 Wands- 
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RoMEIKE's AGENCY, ‘17, SOUTHAMP- 


TON ROW, WC., for PRESS NOTE ICES on Tod Subject, collected 
f om all Britirh, the leading Colonial, and Forei a Invaluable to 
Authors, Artists, Actors, and Exhibitors, for : Mev acd Criticism. 
Prospectus tree. 





ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


(No, 146), just realy, can be sent gratis—FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
Bovkseller, 83, High ig®-strest, Marylebone, Loudon, W. 


WwW B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRIN- 


e a and Henan ae 91, Cbemnanityetetde London; and 
44, » Chart rhouse-square, EC, 











VERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION, 


whether trivial cr important, is accurately answ: red by THE UNL 
VEKSAL KNO4 LEDGE and INFURMATIUN OFFICE. 19, Southampton 
Street, London, W.C. Fees ls. and upwards with ‘stamp oA reply. ‘nie 
Institution has access to all the best sources of i 
Hence its accuracy caa be relied upon, Write for ae," 


ye EDUCATIONAL HELP, 


of for GIRLS at home who have left 2 by 

nd oth rs.—The Kev. EDWARD 5, HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, 

RENDERS HELP of ints KIND. Method and on application. 
References if wis: for. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, 
tenable for four years. Candidates to be under 14 on January 1, 1886. 
any further = ulars apply to the Rev. Tue Warpex, Radley Col- 


LACKHEATH SCHOOL of 
MERCE and BANKING. —Patron: Richard Martin. M.P.. 
President of the Institute of Bankers of this Instituti 


e successfully w: ish and ten in the im 
= brancliee of iy with gl particulars apply to Dr. Lases, Did 























"TURBRIDGE ~ WELLS. — WARBERRY 


ss Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 


FORD, M.A., late Scholar ot King’s Col Cambrid; 
rosiven WEL ELV Pupils, First-class lass general woatlon special pre 
paration s. Ev 
attention pald to the he and comfort of pupils, Fees, e as 





OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 


Lg a ——s & CO., 36, Piccadill, 


He Second- Booksellers, prepared to PURCHASE ASE 
LI panies or smaller — of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 
give the utmost value in perienced valuers sent. vals 
withouttrouole or expense to Senna. Established 1816, 


COM- 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY RECORD 


SOCIETY. 


President— 
The Right Honourable VISCOUNT ENFIELD, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Middlesex. 


Hon. Treasurer— 
Sir HeyRY WILLIAM GorDON, K.C.8., 68, Elm Park-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Hon. Secretary— 
Bast Woopp SmiTu, Esq., Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
Hon. Assistant-Secretary 
E W. BEAL, Esq , M.A., Sessions Bouse, Clerkenwell. 

This Society has been formed for the purpose of publishing the more 
interesting portions of the old County Records of Middlesex which have 
lately been d and c d by order of the Justices 

The Committee sre happy to report "hat Mr. CORDY JEAFFRESON is 

ged in Editing the first two volumes of the Society's Publications, 
which it is intended shall des! with the Rec rds from their commencement 
in 1552 to the end of the Keign of James I. 
first volume will be published at at the end of the present year, and 
= +~— shortly afterwards. 


onorary “ecretaries will be ha: py te to furnish any information, or to 
receive the Names of Donors or Subscribers — 


ROxAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION of APPLIANCES used in C in GEOGK APHICAL EDUCATION at 
53, GREAT MARLBUROUGH STREET, 
OPEN DECEMBER 9TH to the END of JANUARY, 1886. 
All interested in Geographical Education ere invited to visit this Collec. 
tion of Maps, Atlases, Keliefs, Globes, Text-Books, Geographical Pictures, 
and other Appliances, collected by the Society's Inspector of Geographical 


Education during his Visi:s to the various Countries of Europe. 
Gina 











Free on p ion of Card or by giving Name and Address, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMUUTHSHIRE, 
GERMAN LECTURER. 
The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of LECTURER in 
GEKMAN ; Stipend £100 per »nnum, with a share of the Fees, guarauteed 
not to fall below £50. ‘Applications, together with testimoni«ls and 


references aud request for further information, should be sent on or before 
JANUARY Isr, 1386, to 1VOk JAMES, Registrar. 


University Co'lege, Cardiff, 
November 26ih, » 1885, 


yrcToria U UNIVERSITY. 


The Courcil ere apent to APPOINT EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in 
CLASSICS and in LA 


Particulars as to ay duties and conditions of the Soputctennte (which 
will be for three years) can be obtained from the Registra 
Applications must be gent in on or befire JANUAR 774, 1886. 


A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 


Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge Univ: rsity. 
Professors—Secley, King’ ef Coll.; Henry Morley, LL.D., University Coll.; 
ich 


Drs. Roggatz and Kemshea Dulw bh Coll.; John Blockley, Leuis Diehi, 
Signor Garcia, Professor atone and Dr. Ferrero. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.— 


NEXT TEKM commences JANUARY 11.—Prospectuses from 
SECRETARY, Gower-street, W.C. The Schuvl is ciose to Gower-strect, 
Euston, St. Pancra:, aud King’s Cross Statious. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 


TION for filling up about SIX VACANCI¢S on the FOUNVATIUN 
wilt be held on the 14TH JANUARY, 1886.—F. r information apply to the 
BURSAR, St. Peul's School, West Kensington. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—NOTICE of RE- 


MOVAL from 24, Old Bond-sireet.—On and after TUESDAY. the 
29TH INST., the New Gailery avd Office of the Society will be OPEN to 
MEMBERS and the Pullic at 19, ST. JAMES'’S SIREET, 5.W., to which 
letters should in future be addressed. 


Manchester, December 15th, 1885. 

















Doveras H, Gorvon, Secretary. 


MERICAN “NEWSPAPERS and 


PERIODICALS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, giving subscription prices, including postage 
to any address in the United ‘Kingdom, will be scnt free on application. 
TuE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPARY, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, London. 


[THE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


in WATER COLOURS.—THE WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OVEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admissivu, Is.; Cata- 
logues, ¢ d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, K.W.8., Secretary. 


L ONDON LIBRARY, 


8ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LOKD TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS.—Kight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Graco 
roh Trench, E. H. Bun’ 
Trustexrs.—Eari of Carnarvon, ‘sir John Lubbock, Earlof Rosebery. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
n various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Tan to Town, Members, Reading-room open 
— Ten to . ie Six. Catalogue “eupplement (1875-80), price 5s. 

s F&F on 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariar. 
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To be issued in Fortnightly Parts of 32 pages, 
demy 8vo, on the Ist and 15th of each month 
till completion (about July, 1886), from the 15th 
of next January. 


REMARKS ON 
FRENCH COMPOSITION; 


Practical Advice to Students and Young 
Teachers of French. 


By LUCIEN BOQUEL, 
Lecturer in French Composition at Newnhem College, 


and Assistant Examiner in French to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


Printed for the Author at the University Press, 
Cambridge. 


May be had direct from the AUTHOR (post-free), 
or ordered through MACMILLAN & BOWES, 
Cambridge. 





This Publication should be of great service to Schools 
and Families, as the Author has had nearly forty years’ 
experience in teaching his mother tongue. In order to 
enable subscribers to form an opinion on the merits of 
the work, subscriptions will be accepted for Single Parts, 
1s.each. Subscriptions, Postal or Money Orders (no 
stamps), payable in advance on or before the 10th of 
January. Only the Parts paid for in advance will be printed. 
Back Numbers, therefore, will not be obtainable at 
short notice. Letters should be registered, as the 
receipt of any sum under 5s. will not be acknowledged 
otherwise than by forwarding the Parts as published. 
Subscriptions, prepaid, for the whole work, consisting 
of not less than Fourteen Parts, 10s. 6d. 


MUDIE § SELECT "LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
30 to 4, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 
2, Kina Sreeet, E.O. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
For the Newest and Best Books. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Tastefully bound by the best workmen. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, &c, 





Lists and Prospectuses postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 





NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—L£IGH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 


Contains bo fr PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and \aeateaaeel 
STERS, from all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 








NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS. 
Just published, Vol. I. 


THE ART of BARTOLOZZI. One 


Huncted, Fomine by the Autotype process of rare examples in the 
nt of Prints in the British Museum. 
Vol. I. eon 


Twenty-five Examples and an extra 

He ee om PORTRAIT of BAKTOLOZZI,’ witha and A= by 
48 FAGAN. Price Three Guineas. 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM 

f ts M. W. RNER, R.A. By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 


A. onion an Etching b: hig Short and Five Auto-Gravure 
Yacsteniion of Turner's Original W Pp. 265. 


“A singularly por the maa kasttine gift-book.” 
Price Twelve Shillings. 








(THE AUTOTYPE ye LoNpoy. 
P ablishers | HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 





This day, demy 8vo, price 6d, ; or stiff boards, price Is. 


N2tES on SIAMESE MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. With numerous Woodcuts. 
London; WM. CLOWES & Goma, LIMITED, 13, 18, Charing-cross, ! 8. We 


Second Edition, price 5s, 


GLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
KJ ‘Treatment. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Y LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., 
Professor of Medivine in King’s College. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DIS- 
ORDERS. 5s. 
100 URINARY DEPOSITS, In Eight Plates, 5s. 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates 2ls. (Harrison.) 
THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE, Eighty-six Plates. 21s, 
BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6, 6d, 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life, [4 New Edition preparing. 
ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. Ss, 
THE MYSTERY of LIFE, 3s, 6d. 
LIFE TUEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s, 6d. 
THE “ MACHINERY ” of LIFE. 2s. 
DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 
KIDNEY DISEASES, &c, (4 New Edition preparing. 
London; J, & A, CHURCHILL, 


BicKERS & SON, the originators of the 


System of Cash Discounts, ‘SUPPLY all NEW BOOKS in General 
Litoratre ata reduction of 











. in the Is,, and Law and Medical at 2d. in the 


“% Choice Selection of Standard Works in calfand moponte Hading, « ~ 
able for the Library or for Presentation, also for School and —~ gy - 
always on hi Orders by post carefully and promptly execu Cata- 


mi wc. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 


DEMOORACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. af 


ConTsnTs: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
on of Political Reform to Social Progress.— Che 
—_ Mono y.—The Distribution of Wealth. —Demo- 
cr 4 


“The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con- 
sorvative and by the eager Radical.” — Weekly Times, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ong PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


NTENTS: Introdu —Treason an 
ete Gee eer pe 
= 0! 
publicanism : Form and Substance 


The Echo says :—“* There is no otter now living who 

ows the poy ye pases 2° well, or who is so 
w lessons from it for our own tim 

His ttle Mok is full of thought and noble ‘teaching, 

Te my be, be cpumanded as a work of solid value and 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s, 6d., post free. 


EDWARD III. and Other Poems, Ballads, 
&c. By YORK WEST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 
MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dean, 
M.D., LL.D. Section I. The Physiol 1 - 
ment. Section 1 TI. The Paychological eical Argu- 


LONDON: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Casrm STREET, HOLBORN; and all Booksellers. 














EFFIE AND HER STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES: 


A Very Curious Story, Almost True. 
Nine Plates by Gorpon Brown. 


By Rev. J. CROFTS. 


Cloth elegant, 5s.; 4s. net, post-free. 


Certainly since ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has never re charming tale.”’—. 


Aft vai this delightful book ourselves we candeone 
“A go es through.”~ Science Gossip. 


years old, who read it four 


Bookseller. 
to the “criticism of a little bookworm of ten 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: being Allegories and 


Sermons for Children. 


Price 2s. 6d., fancy cloth, with Frontispiece ; 2s. 1d. net, post-free. 


ws Quite model addresses.” — Guardian, 


London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.; and SIMPKIN & CO. 


Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 








NOW READY. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s, 


THE 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law at the University of Berlin. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Lonpoy: WM. — & SONS, Gate 27, FLEET SrReet, 














BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 813.—JANUARY, 1886. —2s. 64. 





CONTENTS. 

MO:S FROM A ROLLING STONE.—Part I. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER FROM AN UNKNOWN LIFE. 

JANE TAYLOR, 

THE CRACK OF DOGM.—PakrT VI. 

WILD-BOAR SHOOTING NEAR THE HEATHEN WALL OF THE 
VOSGES, 

FORTUNE'S WHEEL.—Part X. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN ‘ ATTACHE.”—CONCLUSION.—LACORDAIRE, 
PEREYVE, CHOCARNE, GUIZOT, 1861.—NAPOLEON’S FaTaL YzAR, 
OLLIVIER’S MINISTRY, 1869.—CHARLES LEVER.—INTERVIEW WITH 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON II] —CAROLINE NORTON, 1868.—COUNTESS 
GUICCIOLL AND BYRON—ALLEGRA-COMTESSE D’HAUSSONVILLE.— 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 1870. 

THE GRATEFUL GHOSTS, 

FACING THE RESULT. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & sone, Stiabeest and London. 





Price 84 


CHAMBERS’ S JOURNAL 


For JANUARY, 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Conclusion. 
LORD TOLLEMACHE’S COTTAGE-FAKMS, 
A CHRISTMAS RIDE in 1807. 
AT TREVENNA COTTAGE. 
THE TREATMENT of CONVICTS and DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 
A WINTER VISIT to FONTAINEBLEAU. 
PLEASURES for the SICK. 
MY THEATRICAL DEBUT. 
THE LOST BEAR-HUNTERS, 
OUR PARLOUR-MAID. 
CHRISTMAS in OTHER COUNTRIES. 
MAKE-BELIEVES. 
A TALE of a SIXPENNY TELEGRAM. 
**PAPA will PAY.” 
CHRISTMAS FARE. 
ELVES, PIXIES, and WITCHES. 
CURIOUS MARRIAGES. 
DROLL DEFINITIONS. 
THE MONTH : SCIENCE and ART3. 
LESSENED RATE of MORTALITY;in ENGLAND. 
POETICAL PIECES, 
TITLE and INDEX to VOL. II. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


For JANUARY, commencing a New Volume, will contain a Fine Etching, 
by MANEssE, of 


ProressorR GODET, D.D. 


CONTENTS, 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATONR : Lessons from the Epistle to the Hebrews.— 
1. The Trials of a New Age. By Kev. Canon WEsTCOTT, D.D. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT on the GENUINENESS of the IGNATIAN 
EPISTLES, By Prof. A. HARNACK, Ph.D, Giessen, 


THE STORY of the CREATION. By Kev, Canon Driver, D.D, 
THE BANE and the ANTIDOTE, By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREY, D.D. 
THE BIBLE and WINE. By Prof. Franz Dewitesca, D.D, Leipzig. 


THE PHYSICAL CAUSES of the DESTRUCTION of the CITIES of the 
PLAIN. By Principal Sir J. W. Dawsoy, LL.D., F.R 8. 








THE KEVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT.—The Bovk of.| LOGUE of 
bound, — for 4. from 

| y above liberal discount 

= ne OTL BERT & FIELD, 67, Moorga 


Judges. By Rev, Canon KIRKPATBICK, M.A. 
London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row- 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 28.6d. 
CONTENTS. 
“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Chapters V.—ViII. By W. H. 
MALLOCE. 
THE PLAGUE of TONGUES, By H. D. TRAILL. 
FERSIA as an ALLY. By Captain A. C. YATE. 
POETRY and POLITICS: a Reply. By W. J. CoURTHOPE. 
PAROCHIALISM or IMPERIALISM. By AX Ex-LiperaL M.P, 
FREDERI MISTRAL. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
COLONIAL GOVERNORS. By WILLIAM GRESWELL, 
THE ORIGINAL INSTITUTION of the TURKISH ARMY, By ANDREW 
T. SIBBALD. 
AN = — VIEW of the ENGLISH LAND PROBLEM. By JoHN 
MY ELECTION EXPERIENCES. By Lavy JoHN MANNERS. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LATEST MANC:UVRE, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo-place, 


A NEW ART QUARTERLY. 


Now ready, royal 4to, printed on hand-made paper, 
with Illustrations, 


THE CENTURY GUILD 
HOBBY HORSE. 


No. L., price 2s, 6d. 











LonpoN: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


BURKE'S (Sir Bernagp) PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1886. Corrected to the 
latest date. Saper-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, published at 38;, 


“Constant reference to the pages of ‘Burke’ enables us to testify to its 
invariable accuracy.”—Court Journal, 


_ FULL CATALOGUES of NEW »OOKS of the SEASON and other 
ites, offered at sp y reduced prices, free by post. 
London: HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall Mall. 


The GOLDEN GATE and SILVER STEPS 
With Bits of Tinsel Round About’ 
A Prosey-Versey-Medley for Young People o: 708 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
Price Five Shillings. 








. 





London: E. W. ALIRN, 4 4, 4 Ave Marie-lane. 


} —— $$ $$$ 


| PARODIES! PARODIES! PARODIES! 


—The SECOND VOLUME of HAMILTON'S COLLECTION of 

| | paRODIES is now complete, containing P.rodies on Lord Tenvysvn, 

Shakespeare, Milton, Drycen, Longtellow, Tom Hood, Poe, Bret Harte, 

\ Dr. Watt's, Wolfe's Ude, and ** My Mother,” 0. Goldsmith, and Thomas 
Campbell, are now ready. 

In Montbly Parts, price Sixpence; or the volumes c —_ te, bound, 
eloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d, exch.—REKVES & TURNER, 196, — GILBERT & 
#4ELD, Moorgate-sireet, E.C,; DENNY, 304, etrand; . STONEHAM, 
Cheapside. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
OOKS, at a discount of 3d. to 9d. in the 











hilling.-Now ready, GILBERT & FIELD'S NEW CATA- 
E of BOOKS. Many’ beautif ‘Mlustrated, and handom-ly 

— pablished ayes = 
an a 
fevtrecs, London, B.C 
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J. & R. MAXWELL’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A STORY FOR THE SEASON 
covers ; 1s. 6d., cloth (pest 2d.). 
A BITTER C HRISTMAS: the Mystery of 
i a Moated here set forth are mysinion engh we we sai leave the 
reader to neck the book for the explanati 


THE ie STAnTiae G, THE AMUS SING, THE 


USE ne ( 
BARON *MUNCHAD: preare it) 
ee hw jy tre ny = and Comically 








of ‘the famous yorerk would bed the af of abeolats novell: a — 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR sem fa 
Recently issued :—2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. 
Fragoletta. By “ Rita.” Pure Gold. By Mrs.Lovett 
Cameron, 
Ishmael. Miss Braddon. | gon and Heir. By E. 


der. 
Parted Live Lives. By Mrs. on." ngerous Ground. 
Won. 
on Witen’s t's Head, By H. Unfairiy, W on. By Mrs. 
Rider-Hagg Power O'Donoghue. 
a egy "VIEWS, we? me, GREAT NORTH-WEST. 
., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE. By Washington 
VING, Author of “The Sketch Book,” &c. 

“ The spirit-stirring scenes through which we are led rouse our enthu- 
siasm to boiling pitch. We strongly recommend this volume te the atten- 
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LITERATURE. 
Ireland under the Tudors. By R. Bagwell. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Ir the wish that has recently been expressed. 


by Irishmen for a true history of Ireland 
means anything more than a demand for a 
book in which all that is Irish is painted 
white and all that is English is painted black, 
it ought to be satisfied with the work of which 
the present two volumes are, it is to be hoped, 
merely an instalment. Criticism, no doubt, 
will and ought to be freely used; but it will 
only be effective in the hands of those who 
know at least as much about the evidence as 
Mr. Bagwell himself, and they cannot be very 
numerous. In the meanwhile, it may be 
allowed to one who has no pretensions to 
approach Mr. Bagwell’s special subject except 
as a learner, to acknowledge his gratitude to 
him on account of the spirit in which his work 
is written. ; 

Mr. Bagwell’s second volume ends with the 
year 1578; and though, in some respects, the 
most interesting part of the story is yet to 
come, what he has given us conveys the more 
instructive lesson. In the later years of 
Elizabeth the relations between the two 
countries were complicated by the circum- 
stances arising out of the quarrel between 
England and Spain, in which, as Mr. Bagwell 
truly says, Ireland was but a pawn in the 
game of the continental powers. But in the 
years with which these volumes are concerned 
we have only the first mutterings of that 
storm, and have leisure to regard the conduct 
of the two peoples to one another, undisturbed 
by the necessities of England’s struggle for 
national independence. 

In treading over these smouldering embers, 
Mr. Bagwell wins our confidence by the 
ee, of his style. He does not obtrude 
himself upon his reader, nor does he care to 
point a moral if he can possibly help it. The 
moral, however, is clear enough. England 
was more advanced in civilisation than Ireland; 
and, though it does not follow that English- 
men may not sometimes have been guilty of 
crimes from which Irishmen were free, it is 
evident that the people who had reached the 
national stage were superior to the people 
who had only reached a tribal stage. Yet, 
for all that, this very superiority was a source 
of mischief. Conquered Greece civilised war- 
like Rome, and the cultured Roman afterwards 
civilised the warlike Teuton; but the con- 
quereror rarely impresses his civilisation on 
the conquered, save at the price of the ex- 
tinction of all self-respect in the races which 
are overpowered as well as instructed. In 
Ireland to this danger was added the danger 
arising from the imperfection of the conquest. 





England was strong enough to defeat, but not 
strong enough to absorb. The treasury of 
the Tudor sovereigns was always empty ; and 
the impossibility of paying a sufficient force 
to make the conquest complete produced the 
most disastrous results. 

In the better minds among the English who 
dealt with the Irish problem the aim to reduce 
to order and simultaneously to improve the 
condition of the bulk of the Irish population 
is constantly visible, in spite of the occasional 
despair which leads to the adoption of un- 
hallowed schemes of bloodshed and murder. 
Besides this, it was not likely that, except in 
the highest posts, the best of Englishmen 
would be attracted to Ireland. Venal judges 
and military adventurers would be found in 
plenty ; and it was even worse when a master- 
ful carver of his own fortunes like Sir Peter 
Carew, or a sentimental enthusiast like the 
first Earl of Essex, attempted to settle down 
among the Irish as Englishmen in later times 
settled down among the Indians of North 
America. Then came the religious difference 
in an age when religious agreement was the 
one bond of humanity, and with that the 
attempt to raise Ireland to the English level 
became utterly hopeless. When Protestantism 
took possession of England, there was no 
choice for Ireland but between slavery and 
rebellion. 

No one who soberly considers Mr. Bag- 
well’s story can doubt that the evil under 
which Ireland has suffered did not arise from 
the special wickedness of Englishmen, but 
because the Irish were not left, as Scotland was 
left, to the slow development of nature, which 
would eventually have brought them, through 
misery and wrong-doing, out of the tribal 
into the national stage. That they were not 
left to this course was our misfortune as well 
as theirs: and even the most enthusiastic 
nationalist can hardly maintain that, human 
nature being what it is, Elizabeth should 
have left Ireland to be used by Philip of 
Spain against herself. Yet, on the other 
hand, it would have been nothing short of 
miraculous if Ireland—whenever the time 
came that, whether by England’s aid or by 
her own exertions, she could act with unity 
—id not choose to take up the work of her 
own development in a national direction. 
Some of the main difficulties of the Eliza- 
bethan age are no longer with us. Religious 
differences no longer make an insuperable bar 
to common action. No great Spanish mon- 
archy, no great French monarchy, exists to 
make Ireland a pawn in its game. One great 
difficulty there is—the result of the intro- 
duction of an English land system which has 
never been willingly accepted by a people on 
whom it was imposed. How this difficulty is 
to be got over is a problem for statesmen, 
not for historians; but those who have to 
solve it might employ their time worse 
than in studying Mr. Bagwell’s book. It 
does not call on English readers, like some 
Irish publications, to drape their country in 
the white sheet of penitence; but it does 
remind them that, however inevitably, and 
with whatever fair excuse may be thought of, 
it was England which interfered with that 
natural process of growth in Ireland which is 
always best in the long run for every 
people. 

Samvuet R. Gaxpiver. 





The Liberal Movement in English Literature. 
By William John Courthope. (John. 
Murray.) : 

Attaovca Mr. Courthope expressly claims 
that he is “animated by the spirit of a 
student rather than of an advocate,” it would 
not be unfair to describe him as a champion 
of the poets of the eighteenth century, and 
an advocatus Diaboli against the canonisation 
of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, 
and Keats. 

‘‘The relative position [he says] in the histo 

of English ieestese thas will Seay be antigua’ 

to the great poets of the present century, has 
still to be determined by the free conflict of 
opinion; and, as I have said in my introduc- 
tory paper, I pretend simply to describe the 

Liberal movement from a Conservative point of 

view. 

From this declaration of purpose we should 

expect much greater novelty and freshness of 

criticism than the volume actually contains. 

Mr. Courthope says nothing really new in 

favour of Pope, and nothing new against the 

great poets of the present century. Why, 
then, should he claim to be heard and con- 
sidered before final judgment is passed? In 
what court does he wish to plead? Is that 
august but intangible body, the Great British 
Public, in any danger of passing a verdict of 
unqualified condemnation on Pope as 1 poet, 
or of unqualified approbation on Wordsworth 
and Shelley ? If this is so, Mr. Courthope is 
justified in demanding to be heard first, only 
he should not speak as if Mr. Matthew Arnold 
and Mr. Swinburne, whom he calls ‘‘ Liberal ”’ 
critics, were on this point arrayed against 
him. 
From a champion of the eighteenth century 
we are entitled to expect, above everything, 
clearness of view and precision and accuracy 
of language. Mr. Courthope explains that he 
has been censured for introducing into literary 
controversy the names of political parties, be- 
cause they may carry party feeling with them. 

There is something in this objection; but a 

much stronger objection is that the names are 

indefinite. Disputes about poets—which all 
the world, except the disputants and their 
partisans, is agreed to regard as interminable 

—are already sufficiently complicated by the 

difficulty of settling in words ‘‘ What is a 

poet?” without having added to them and 

mixed up with them the almost equal diffi- 
culty of settling ‘‘ What is a Liberal?” and 

‘“‘What is a Conservative?” True, Mr. 

Courthope does give a definition, with every 

appearance of exactness, in his preface : 


‘“‘T have not used the words ‘ Liberalism’ and 
‘Conservatism’ in any invidious or party 
sense. By ‘ Liberalism’ I mean the disposition 
which leads men to seek above all things the 
enlargement of individual liberty; by ‘Con- 
servatism’ that which makes them desire pri- 
marily to preserve the continuity of national 
development.” 

This looks clesr and intelligible «nough; and 
equally judicious is the remark added by Mr. 
Courthope that there is no essential contradic- 
tion between the two principles, and that the 
tendency to regard the one as exclusive of 
the other is unfortunate. But, when we 
come to the application, we are not so sure 
that Mr. Courthope is Conservative enough 
to adhere to his own definition. For example, - 
he makes the following commentary on 
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Wordsworth, unimpeachably sensible up to 
the concluding sentence : 

‘*Wordsworth’s genius moved with a large and 
expanding pope [‘‘ Liberal,’’ then, so far, 
according to the definition] in the midst of a 
society accustomed to town life, limited, re- 
fined, highly artificialised, and exclusively occu- 
pied with the contemplation of its own manners. 
He extended men’s social ideas by showing 
with unsurpassed power what beautiful pathetic 
and sublime associations were connected with 
the natural life of their country. Hence, in so 
far as he was genuinely a poet, the Liberalising 
influence he exerted on literature was in the 
deepest and truest sense Conservative.” 

‘“‘In the deepest and truest sense,” no doubt, 
but not in the sense in which Mr. Courthope 
has defined the words at starting. For, 
according to his repeated definition, ‘‘ Liberal- 
ism” means “striving after change and 
novelty,” and ‘ Conservatism” ‘ adhering 
to tradition and authority.” Was it the 
desire to ‘‘ adhere to tradition and authority,” 
‘'to preserve the continuity of literary de- 
velopment,” that impelled Wordsworth to go 
to country life and contemplative life for his 
subjects? If Mr. Courthope’s object was to 
show what we owe to the Liberal spirit and 
what we owe to the Conservative spirit, as 
he has very properly defined them, the 
Liberal spirit ought to have the credit of 
Wordsworth’s expansion of the field of litera- 
ture. It comes to this, that to Mr. Court- 
hope’s mind every change or novelty that is 
for the benefit of literature should be called 
Conservative, whether it adheres to tradition 
or defies tradition; while the opprobrious 
term ‘‘ Liberal” is reserved for unprofitable 
individual eccentricities. This is the prac- 
tical result; and it would have been more 
conducive to lucidity, more Conservative of 
the traditions of the eighteenth century, if he 
had — his opinions about poets in the 
established language of criticism. One fears 
that in spite of his describing himself as a 
Conservative critic, he has been affected as 
— his terminology by an unprofitable 
“¢ ” craving after novelty. 

The truth is that Mr. Courthope is ham- 
pered at every turn by this novel terminology, 
and involved by it in more inconsistencies, 
contradictions, and irrelevancies, than could 
be indicated within the limits of a short 

jiew. Mr. Courthope has given ample proof 
eleewhere of his knowledge of eighteenth- 
century poetry, and one cannot suppose that 
his argument in support of his main thesis 
would have been so meagre if he had not 
burdened himself with this most un-Conserva- 

x nayelts of expression. In every essay, 

si. when one thinks he is coming to the 
point, he flies off in some direct or indirect 
attempt to justify his use of the words 
Liberal and Conservative. For example, in 
the second essay, he undertakes to explain 
‘The Conservatisms of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” to expound “the aims and ideals of 
those English writers who constituted the 
tradition established during the eighteenth 
century.” One would have expected to see 
this purpose carried out by an enquiry into 
the additions of permanent value made by the 
school of Dryden and Pope to the resources 
and methods of English poctry. What im- 

rovements did they make, what traditions 

d they establish, that have never since been 
departed from by English poets except for the 





worse? To have given a reasoned answer to 
this question would have been a real contribu- 
tion to historical criticism. That Mr. Court- 
hope is capable of discussing the question 
fully and intelligently we cannot doubt ; but 
he hardly touches it. Instead, he occupies 
his essay with two problems of a very different 
kind, problems suggested by the word Con- 
servative, and the theory implied in the 
application of it to literature. Half the essay 
is devoted to showing that Butler and Burke 
were Conservatives in the spheres of religion 
and politics. The second half considers what 
it was that Dryden and Pope “‘ conserved” in 
poetry, not in the sense of liberally intro- 
ducing changes of permanent advantage, but 
in the sense of adhering to the authority and 
tradition of previous generations of poets. 
And the conclusion is the not particularly 
pregnant or novel proposition that they con- 
served ‘the poetry of manners.” The pro- 
position is put by Mr. Courthope in a more 
questionable form when he says that ‘‘ Dryden, 
Pope, and their followers introduced a gener- 
ous fountain of fresh inspiration by reviving 
and developing Chaucer’s old satiric methods 
of portraying life and character.” Two poets 
of manners more different, both in spirit and 
in method, than Chaucer and Dryden or 
Chaucer and Pope could not easily be found. 
But, apart from this, if Dryden and Pope 
merely ‘‘ revived and developed ”’ the tradition 
of Chaucer, why give the name Conservative 
to them, and refuse it to the poets of the 
nineteenth century who revived and develo 
the poetry of Romance? Further, in arguing 
that Dryden and Pope were Conservative 
because they went back to Chaucer, Mr. 
Courthope writes as if Dryden and Pope owed 
nothing to their immediate predecessors in 
English poetry, as if they developed on a 
Chaucerian basis only, and not out of the 
poetry into the midst of which they were 
born. This can hardly be what he means, 
but it is what he is constrained to say or 
imply by his unfortunate choice of polemical 
terms. 

From one casual expression that he uses 
to the effect that the eighteenth century was 
not a period of mere stagnation, or retrogres- 
sion, or mistaken aims, but a necessary link 
in the continuity of our poetic development, 
one can see that in Mr. Courthope’s opinion 
the nineteenth century learnt something from 
the eighteenth even in poetry. In fact, we 
suspect that this is his main thesis put into 
plain language. But when, in the definite 
spirit. of the eighteenth century, we ask of 
this volume what the nineteenth did learn 
from it, we get no definite answer. Mr. 
Courthope might retort that the poetic lesson 
of the eighteenth century cannot be put into 
logically clear language; but if he should 
say this, he would be proclaiming himself a 
** Liberal” critic, in the sense in which he 
uses the word when he speaks of the 
‘* Liberal” movement of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. W. Mito. 








The Life of the late General F. M. Chesney. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Tats biography is a loving record of one who, 
if not a great man, was made of the stuff that 
attains greatness. Gen. Chesney never beheld 
war. As to one of his discoveries, the result 





has been to bring gain and renown to a 
foreigner; as regards the other, it remains 
a monument of memorable, but as yet fruit- 
less, enterprise. Yet the untried soldier was 
thoroughly versed in all that pertains to his 
important arm; and he had many of the 
qualities of a real general—intelligence, 
sagacity, and force of character. Chesney’s 
survey, too, of the Isthmus of Suez, which 
dispelled errors as to the true levels of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, and proved that 
a water-way between each was possible, 
entitles him, in M. de Lesseps’s language, 
‘Sto be called the father of the Canal’’; and 
the project to which he devoted years of 
heroic toil and untiring study—that of open- 
ing a path to our Indian Empire from the 
Syrian seaboard along the Euphrates—the 
line marked out as the best by Napoleon—is 
still believed by competent judges, especially 
from a military point of view, to indicate the 
most secure route for our communications 
with our great dependency. Apart, moreover, 
from what he achieved, the man in himself 
attracts attention. His earnestness in every 
undertaking of his life, his energy, per- 
severance, and unselfish nature, were, in the 
highest degree, admirable ; and, in a word, he 
may fairly claim to have been one of those 
noble spirits who, though never attaining a 
high place in the state, stand in the illus- 
trious company of our British worthies. This 
volume, partly written by his wife, and, in 
part, by a surviving daughter, describes at 


ped | length the career of Chesney ; and, though it 


errs on the side of diffuseness, we have read 
it with pleasure and real interest. It is a 
simple, but well-designed monument to a man 
of great parts and remarkable character. 
Chesney was born in 1789—a scion of that 
hard, independent, race which colonised, from 
Scotland, the North of Ireland, and which 
presents such a remarkable contrast to the 
passionate Celt of the southern provinces. 
The father of the child had served with dis- 
tinction as a loyalist in the American war ; 
and he brought up his offspring with the stern 
severity characteristic of the old breed of the 
Covenant, but with remarkable sense and 
judgment. Young Chesney quickly developed 
the qualities conspicuous in him in after life ; 
and a single anecdote well illustrates the self- 
reliance and strength of his character. At the 
age of nine, the boy was appointed to an 
honorary post in the Down Militia; and he 
walked fully twenty miles barefoot to gain 
the corps, when called out in 1798 for 
active service against the rebels, his mother 
having hidden away his boots, to make 
the journey, as she thought, impossible. The 
letters and conduct of the lad, in his teens, 
show keen intelligence, a God-fearing nature, 
and conscientiousness verging to a fault; but 
they also reveal the obstinate firmness, un- 
doubtedly one of the failings of the man. 
Chesney passed from Woolwich into the 
artillery in 1805, and we can only glance at 
the uneventful course of his life during 
the next twenty-four years. He became a 
well-read and accomplished soldier, perfectly 
understood the tactics of his arm, and had 
a turn for the literature of war; but 


it was not his fortune to serve in the field, 
and after the peace he was all but shelved. 
His correspondence and the incidents of his 
life bring out distinctly his masculine char- 
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acter. He fell into debt, but denied himself 
every comfort for years to pay off his debts. 
He clung to a hopeless love with unchanging 
faith. In everything he proved himself con- 
stant, persevering, and not to be turned from 
his purpose. In 1829-30 the occasion came 
usually given by fortune to men of this stamp. 
Having gone to Turkey to witness the close 
of the memorable campaign which saw 
Diebitsch dictate peace near thefshores of the 
Bosphorus, Chesney undertook, at our am- 
bassador’s request, to visit Egypt and explore 
the country as @ natural stage on our way to 
India, the shadow of Russia, which had 
crossed the Balkans, having already caused 
thoughtful minds to dread her approaches 
towards our dominions in the East. Chesney 
spent much time in the Delta of the Nile, 
examining the region around the isthmus; 
and in this survey, he made a discovery 
fraught, in after years, with momentous 
results. It had been supposed that the Red 
Sea was at a considerably higher altitude than 
the Mediterranean where they approach each 
other. But Chesney proved that there was no 
such difference; and the conception of the 
Suez Canal originated from his report on the 
subject, M. de Lesseps, as we have said, 
declaring that he had a large share in the 
glory of the work. Chesney, however, pro- 
bably from his acquaintance with Napoleon’s 
writings on Egypt and Syria—he was a great 
admirer of the renowned Corsican—seems 
never to have doubted but that the Euphrates 
was the true way to our Indian possessions ; 
and in this, as we have remarked, he was 
certainly in accord with the Hannibal of this 
age. Filled with this notion he crossed the 
desert ; and on January 1, 1831, entrusting 
himself to a frail raft, he began the descent 
of the great river. We have no space to 
describe a journey, romantic and perilous as 
that of La Salle and the adventurers who, in 
another hemisphere, explored the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. Sufficient to say that, after 
many adventures, he reached the Persian 
Gulf in about three months, and beheld the 
seas that extend to the Indus. 

This journey confirmed Chesney’s belief 
that the Euphrates opened the best way to 
India. His discoveries attracted a great deal 
of notice; his romantic adventures became 
known through Europe; and the daring and 
energy exhibited by him made him popular 
in his own country. After some hesitation 
the Government took up his project, though 
not in a liberal spirit; and in the spring of 
1835 Chesney sailed from England, the head 
of an expedition charged to explore the 
Euphrates and to report on the subject. The 
adventurers experienced immense difficulties 
1n carrying their impedimenta across the hill 
ranges between the seaboard and the great 
river. But these were overcome at last ; and, 
in March 1836, two small steamers, con- 
structed of English materials on the spot, 
were making their way to the coasts of 
Persia. The voyage was slow and not very 
successful ; one of the steamers perished in a 
tremendous storm; but the other descended 
safely to Basrah, and even crossed the head of 
the gulf to Bushire. The expedition ended 
in a tour through parts of India by its un- 
tiring leader; and Chesney, in 1837, re- 
turned to England, having admirably ful- 
filled his arduous task. 


From this time until his death, in 1872, 
Chesney toiled hard to persnade a succession 
of governments to accept his vonclusions, and 
to make the Euphrates vur route to India, 
either by steamers on the river itself or by a 
railway along its course ; but though his views 
were undoubtedly just, and are singularly con- 
firmed by an able paper by an officer of the 
Austrian staff—not noticed, strange to say, 
in this volume—it was not his fortune to see 
them realised. One obstacle or another was 
ever in the way: the Czar and the Sultan 
disliked his scheme; Louis Napoleon inter- 
posed to prevent it at the very moment when 
success seemed certain; and the great success 
of the Suez Canal directed attention to 
another project. Chesney, too, was not of 
the stuff that wins the ear of the great and 
conciliates statesmen. He was positive, per- 
emptory, and not a courtier; and the large 
volumes he wrote on his theme, though 
crammed with research, are dull and tedious. 

We can only glance at a few more passages 
in the life and career of thiseminent man. He 
held a command for some time in China, and 
was all but appointed to collect and lead a 
Foreign Legion for the Crimean War; but at 
the last moment the scheme fell through, 
and it was never his fortune to see active 
service. His later years were, for the most 
part, spent in country pursuits in his native 
county of Down, or in trying to further his 
favourite project; and even in old age he 
made two journeys to the East to advance, 
if he could, the enterprise. His life during 
this long period was that of a quiet 
and Christian gentleman; and numberless 
striking traits attest his manliness, his un- 
selfish spirit, his persevering and energetic 
character. He passed away at the age of 
eighty-three; and this pious memorial of his 
many virtues is no unfitting monument to a 
gallant spirit. Wutt1am O’Connor Morris. 








TWO BOOKS ON LITURGICAL MATIERS. 


Pontificale Ecclesiae S. Andreae. The Pon- 
tifical Offices used by David de Bernham, 
Bishop of St. Andrews. With an Intro- 
duction by Chr. Wordsworth. (Edinburgh : 
Pitsligo Press.) 

The Troubles connected with the Prayer- Book 
of 1549. Documents now mostly for the 
first time printed from the originals in the 
Record Office, the Petyt Collection in the 
Library of the Inner Temple, the Council 
Book, and the British Museum. Edited by 
Nicholas Pocock. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 

Ir is now some thirty years since the Rev. 

G. H. Forbes established, at his residence in 

Burntisland, on the Firth of Forth, the 

printing press to which he gave the name of 

the Pitsligo Press, in commemoration of the 
title (attainted after the 45) of the head of 
his branch of the Forbes family. Since the 
death of Mr. Forbes, his literary executor, 

Canon Walter Bell, has published the Drum- 

mond Castle Missal, has completed the issue of 

that work of capital importance, the Pitsligo 

Press edition of the Sarum Missal, and now 

adds further to the obligations of litt: ;iologists 

by the publication of the first o: the two 
volumes whose titles are given above. 





The remains of the Scottish liturgical forms 





of the pre-Reformation period are very scantv 
If the Book of Deer be really Irish in its 
origin, we possess nothing of the time of the 
Celtic Church; while the mediaeval period 
has left us but little that remains. It is, 
however, the less to be regretted (so far as 
the mediaeval Anglo-Scottish Church is con- 
cerned), as we have ample evidence to show 
that the variations from the English uses 
were but trifling. 

The offices, printed in the volume before us 
from the original MS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, are only a few of those 
that go to make up a complete pontifical. 
They are the Offices for the Consecration of a 
Church, of an Altar, of a Cemetery, of a 
Crucifix, and an Office for the Reconciliation 
of a Church, ubi sanguis effusus fuerit, §c. 
The last-named of these offices was used in 
reconciling (1242) the Church of Holy Trinity, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, then a Scottish town, 
after it had been polluted by a bloody quarrel 
between two Scolocs. 

David de Bernham was elected to the 
Bishopric of St. Andrews, in 1239, and died 
in 1253. His pontificate is remarkable for 
the very large number of churches dedicated 
by him. The editor, Mr. Chr. Wordsworth, 
accepts, no doubt correctly, the solution, 
which Canon Bell has proposed, of the diffi- 
culty of 140 churches being dedicated by one 
bishop in the space of some ten years. 
Cardinal Otho had held a legatine council in 
Edinburgh in 1239. The Acta of this council 
are unfortunately lost ; but from Otho’s Con- 
stitutions for England, promulgated in 1237, 
we learn that his mind was much occupied by 
the offence of the great number of uncon- 
secrated churches (including some cathedrals) 
that were to be found throughout the land. 
He issued an order for the redress of this evil, 
and added the penalty of an interdiction of 
the solemnisation of mass within any church 
remaining unconsecrated at the end of two 
years. It is natural to infer that on entering 
Scotland, Otho laid such stress on the duty of 
having churches consecrated as resulted in 
the singular activity of De Bernham. 

One of the chief points of interest in the 
MS. here edited is the list it contains of 
Scottish churches consecrated at this time. 
The Rey. James Gammack, of Aberdeen, has 
supplied topographical notes identifying most 
of the places named. Interesting as these 
notices of consecrations must prove to local 
antiquaries, I must not venture to refer here 
to more than the consecration (October 6, 
1243) of St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh 
(recently restored through the munificence of 
William Chambers), and the consecration 
(April 16, 1241) of the original of the hideous 
monstrosity that now disgraces the beauty of 
one of the noblest prospects that any city in 
the world can exhibit—LZeclesia Sti. Cuth- 
berti de edeneburgh, sub castro, in one of the 
graves surrounding which Thomas de Quincey 
sleeps. 

British pontificals are few in number, and 
their relations to one another have not yet 
been carefully investigated. I notice, in 
passing, the existence in De Bernham’s ponti- 
fical of the rubric Zune elevatd manu (p. 47), 
wanting in the Sarum pontifical and the York 
pontifical of Archbishop Bainbridge, but found 
in the Bangor pontifical. It is natural that 
in the case of the office-book of a bishop more 
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liberty should be given for the indulgence of 
personal tastes in matters of detail. 

Mr. Wordsworth has added in Appendices 
(1) an account of the Liber Sancti Cuthberti 
(circ. 1090) in the library of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge; (2) a transcript of a 
twelfth-century dedicatory prayer, written at 
the end of a seventh-century MS. of the 
Latin Gospels, which belonged to St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury; (3) Jnterrogationes de 
Ordinibus from the tenth-century English 
MS., the Pontificale Gemmeticense, now at 
Rouen; (4) certain episcopal benedictions ; 
(5) an account of the benedictionals of Athel- 
wold and of Robert (of the same date); (6) 
an account of the Bangor pontifical, with 
transcripts of some of the prayers; (7) cer- 
tain prayers from the Pontificale Gemmeticense ; 
and some valuable indices of episcopal bene- 
dictions. 

In the second book at the head of this 
article, Mr. Pocock has printed a quantity of 
varied material bearing on the history of 
England during the years 1549-50. All work 
of this kind is useful as helping to fill in the 
outline with those details which give it stereo- 
scopic effect; but I am unable to say that 
Mr. Pocock’s present volume has added any- 
thing of considerable importance to what we 
already know of the history of the period, 
ecclesiastical and civil. Some of the 
“Troubles” here referred to were not in 
truth ‘‘connected with the prayer-book of 
1549”; while the promoters of other 
“Troubles” put forward the new prayer- 
book as a pretext, while different objects were 
really in view. The documents illustrative 
of the Devonshire rebellion are numerous. 
An answer by Nicholas Udall “to the com- 
moners of Devonshire and Cornwall,” in which 
their demands are taken up article by 
article, is printed by Mr. Pocock from the 
royal MSS. for ,the first time. It extends 
over some fifty pages, discusses each point 
raised, and shows considerable controversial 
ability. We have also reason to thank the 
editor for the reprint of the rare Catechism of 
Micron (Laski’s colleague in London), dated 
December, 1552. It exhibits in a striking 
way the doctrinal views of some of the 
foreigners then in England. I may notice in 
passing that I have counted, in different 
quarters, not less than a dozen various 
English forms of the word “ Portuisse’’; and 
if ‘‘ porcaste”’ (p. 128) be not an error of 
transcription, or of the press, we have here a 
thirteenth. The word ‘‘tournalls” which 
follows it, in the same page, is certainly an 
error of either pen or press for ‘‘ journalls.” 

Many students of the history of the English 
Reformation will be unable to concur with 
the low estimate the editor forms of the re- 
forming bishops; nor will his reference to 
the authority of Macaulay help much now-a- 
days in support of his view of the character 
of Cranmer. Joun Downen. 








City Ballads. By Will Carleton. (Sampson 
Lo w.) 


A new volume of poems, by the author of 
Farm Ballads, has a ready-made welcome 
awaiting it, and to damp the ardour of that 
welcome is by no means a congenial task. 
Still, duty is duty, howsoever disagreeable it 
may be; and one reader, at any rate, has to 





admit that he has been disappointed by Mr. 
Carleton’s latest work. When I speak of 
disappointment, I am thinking of the book 
as a whole ; for, though there is nothing in 
these pages which captivates the imagination 
as it was captivated by “‘ Betsy and I” and 
‘Over the Hill to [and from ] the Poorhouse,”’ 
there are poems which we feel at once could 
have been written by no one but the author 
of those moving idylls. 

For the deficiencies of the present volume 
we think its plan is largely responsible. 
Mr. Carleton has noticed the obvious fact 
that the sights and sounds both of the 
country and the town impress most 
forcibly and sharply those to whom they 
have the charm of novelty ; and, therefore, 
he has endeavoured to reproduce ‘‘ some of the 
effects of city scenes and character upon the 
intellect and imagination of two people from 
the country.” These two people, to continue 
the quotation from Mr. Carleton’s preface, are: 


‘‘ First, a young student, who has travelled the 
well-beaten roads of a college course, but is 
just entering real life, and now for the first 
time walks the paved and palace-bordered 
streets of which he has heard and read so much; 
and, second, an old farmer, with very little 
‘book-learning,’ but a clear brain, a warm 
heart, and independent judgment, and a habit 
of philosophising upon everything he sees, 
which habit he brings to the city, and applies 
to the strange facts he witnesses.”’ 


The volume, therefore, consists of imaginary 
transcripts from ‘Arthur Selwyn’s Note- 
book ” and ‘‘ Farmer Harrington’s Calendar”’; 
and it will at once occur to every reader that 
the idea of combining the form. of the diary 
with the form of the ballad is neither a very 
practicable nor a very happy one. As a 
matter of fact, many of the pieces of verse 
which go to make up the volume, especially 
those which are supposed to be the utter- 
ances of ‘‘ Arthur Selwyn,” are not ballads 
at all, even in the widest and vaguest sense 
of the word, but rather what may be 
called comtemplative lyrics, devoted not to in- 
cidents—the proper themes of the ballad— 
but to the reflections of a thoughtful and 
sensitive young man brought for the first 
time into contact with the gay and gloomy 
realities of city life. Of course, it is dis- 
appointing when one expects ballads to find 
something else ; but the disappointment ought 
not to hinder one from doing justice to fine 
poetry because it happens to be different in 
form from what one was looking for. Un- 
fortunately, however, I cannot feel ‘‘in my 
bones” that any great portion of ‘‘ Arthur 
Selwyn’s Note-book” 7s fine poetry. It has 
fluency—almost fatal fluency—it has music 
of a somewhat ordinary kind, it has sanity 
and seriousness of thought; but, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said of a vaguely unsatisfy- 
ing picture, ‘‘It wants that!”’ The ‘‘ that” 
in this case may be translated by the word 
grip. There is no serious positive fault to 
find, but the easy verse slips away from the 
reader and leaves no mark upon his conscious- 
ness. Here are some lines from the first 
section of the book entitled ‘‘ Wealth ” : 

“ Yet, ’tis the same restless story : 

Even to fail here were glory ! 
Grand, to be of this ocean 
Of matter and mind and emotion ! 


Here flow the streams of endeavour, 
Cityward tending forever. 





Wheat-stalks that tassel the field, 
Harvests of opulent yield, 

Grass-blades that fence with each other, 
Flower-blossoms—sister and brother— 
Roots that are sturdy and tender, 

Stalks in your thrift and your splendour, 
Mind that is fertile and da ing, 

Face that true beauty is wearing— 

All that is strongest and fleetest, 

All that is dainty and sweetest. 

Look to the domes and the glittering spires, 
Waiting for you with majestic desires ! 
List to the city’s gaunt thunderous roar, 
Calling and calling for you evermore.’’ 


And so on, and so on, till pages are covered 
with easy swinging verse which has a certain 
half stimulating, half soothing quality, but 
has also a thinness and fluidity which is really 
tantalising. 

Even ‘‘ Farmer Harrington” has a ten- 
dency to lapse into this expatiatory style. 
But he is, as a rule, much more vigorous than 
“ Arthur Selwyn,” for to him are allotted 
the humorous pieces; and how strong Mr. 
Carleton is in genuine, hearty, unforced 
humour is known to every reader of the Farm 
Ballads. I think there can be little doubt 
that one of the best of the new poems is also 
the one which is undoubtedly the funniest— 
the story of ‘‘ Flash,” the horse of the Fire 
Brigade— 

‘* Flash was a white-foot sorrel, an’ ran on Number 
Three: 


Not much stable manners—an average hoss to see ; 

Notional in his methods—strong in loves an’ 
hates ; 

Not very much respected, or popular ’mongst 

his mates. 

™ os an’ moody an’ sleepy, an’ ‘ off’ on quiet 
ys: 

Full o’ turbulent, sour looks, an’ small sarcastic 


ways ; 
Scowled an’ bit at his partner, an’ banged the 
stable floor— 
With other means intended to designate life a 
bore. 
‘* But when, be’t day or night time, he heard the 
alarm-bell ring, 
He’d rush for his place in the harness with a 
regular tiger spring ; 
An’ watch, with nervous shivers, the clasp of 
buckle and band, 


Until ’twas plainly evident he’d like to bear a 
hand.” 


Flash, however, becomes apperently in- 
capacitated for fire brigade service, and has 
to encounter the humiliating fate of being 
sold, not to an omnibus company, but 
** To quite a respectable milkman, who found it 

not so fine 

A-bossin’ one 0’ God’s creatures outside its 

natural line.”’ 
For though poor Flash is outwardly de- 
graded, the ancient spirit is not dead. One 
day, when the engines are tearing along to a 
fire they the discarded one, “‘a-tuggin’ 
away at his cart,” and Flash’s emotion is far 
too overpowering for restraint. 
‘If ever I see an old hoss grow upward into a 
new— 
If ever I see a milkman whose traps wwhind him 


flew 
"Twas that old hoss, a rearin’ an’ racin’ down 
the 


track, 
An’ that respectable milkman a-tryin’ to hold 
him back. 


‘* Away he rushed like a cyclone for the head 0’ 
‘ Number Three,’ : 
Gained the lead and kept it, an’ steered his 
journey free, 


ms an’ horses, an’ still on the 
keenest ‘ 4 

An’ furnishin’ all that neighbourhood with good, 
respectable milk. 
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“* Crowd a yellin’ an’ running’, an’ vainly hol- 
lerin’ ‘ Whoa!’ 
Milkman bracin’ an’ sawin’, with never a bit o’ 


show ; 

Firemen laughin’ and chucklin’, an’ shoutin’ 
‘Good! goin!’ 

Hoss a-gettin’ down to it, an’ sweepin’ along 
like sin. 


‘* Finally came where the fire was—halted with a 
‘ thud %. 


Sent the respectable milkman heels over head in 
mud ; 
— till he see the engines properly workin’ 
re, 
After which he relinquished all interest in the 
affair.’’ 


And, indeed, all interest in any affairs, for 
the excitement of the last great enterprise 
being over and gone, Flash recognises once 
more the hollowness of life, lies down on the 
spot and abandons it for ever, and his un- 
willing charioteer the milkman has to take 
his dead body away. Then comes the de- 


licious conclusion : 
** An’ if, as some consider, there’s animals in the 


I think the poor old fellow is gettin’ another 


But if he should sniff the big fire that plagues 
the abode o’ sin 


It'll take the strongest angel to hold the old 

fellow in.” 

There is certainly in the last couplet a 
reminder of one of Col. Hay’s most daring 
humorous touches; but the ballad, as a whole, 
is a really characteristic example of Mr. 
Carleton’s lighter manner. I will not say 
that it is absolutely the best thing in the 
book, but I have found nothing better, 
though perhaps nearly half-a-dozen of the 
pieces run it hard. The probability is that 
some of these best things were written first, 
and quite spontaneously ; that they suggested 
the plan of the volume; and that the plan 
suggested the remaining contents—a some- 
what unfortunate process, for a first-rate 
ballad cannot be written to order, even when 
the order is given by the writer himself. 

I must not forget the illustrations, which 
add so much to the charm of the book, 
especially as something can be said of them, 
which cannot be said of the poems—that they 
are of uniform excellence. Of course, they 
vary in interest; but there is a high level of 
conception and draughtsmanship below which 
they never fall. James Asucrorr Nose.’ 








The Dwellers on the Nile. 


By E. A. Wallis 
Budge. 


(Religious Tract Society.) 

Tais work is one of a series of volumes on 
Oriental history and archaeology which the 
Tract Society are now publishing, and for 
which they certainly merit thanks. Mr. 
Budge’s treatment of his subject is marked 
by a good deal of freshness, and it is on this 
account that it is entitled to notice. He 
begins with a chapter on the decipherment of 
the hieorglyphics. In this chapter, however, 
exception must be taken to his treatment of 
our great countryman, Thomas Young, of 
whom Mr. Budge says, ‘‘It is not true that 
he deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphics, or 
even that his labours assisted the real 
decipherer, Champollion.” This latter asser- 
tion has never been proved. As early as 1818 
Young had determined the phonetic value of 
five characters; and in that year he gave the 
learned an account of his discoveries, which 





were republished in the following year (1819) 
in the supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Still, three years intervened 
before the reading of Champollion’s cele- 
brated memoir and the publication of his 
Lettre d M. Dacier. Unable to set himself 
entirely free from the trammels of certain false 
principles, Young made no further advance. 
It has been justly said, ‘‘He had found 
the key, but failed to open the door.” And 
this is precisely what Champollion succeeded 
in doing. But it is too much to say that 
Champollion derived no advantage from 
Young’s discoveries. Mr. Budge’s observa- 
tions are not in accord with what Champollion 
himself said of Young in 1822: ‘Ses ré- 
cherches sur le texte intermédiaire et le texte 
hiéroglyphique de l’inscription de Rosette . . . 
présentent une série de résultats trés-im- 
portants.” At p. 20 Mr. Budge gives a fac- 
simile of the Rosetta inscription which, though 
small, is admirably clear and distinct. The 
reader may see in it for himself the cartouche 
of Ptolemy, the import of which Young was 
the first to discover. I may remark that the 
long period which, in 1818, had elapsed since 
the arrival of the Rosetta stone in England 
(in 1802) may well moderate the expectations 
of those who think that the discovery of a 
bilingual Hittite inscription of considerable 
extent would enable the Hittite hieroglyphs to 
be at once, and fully, elucidated. 

Mr. Budge has turned to good account his 
official position at the British Museum, as may 
be seen from his interesting chapter on ‘‘ The 
Mummy,” and elsewhere. The chapter on 
“The Book of the Dead” is noteworthy ; 
and what is said on pp. 32-49 may give 
the uninitiated a good idea of the hieroglyphic 
method of writing. In the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Egyptian Religion” one would have liked to 
meet with some discussion of those two 
remarkable deities, Bes and Set, especially of 
the latter, and of that mysterious symbol of 
life, the amkh. But Mr. Budge would pro- 
bably reply that these subjects are too obscure 
to be treated concisely. He gives (p. 130) an 
extract from an Egyptian hymn beginning 
‘God is one and alone, and there is none 
other with Him,” an extract which, like some 
Babylonian hymns, suggests some close rela- 
tion with the theology of the Old Testament. 
But the relation of the Hebrew theology with 
that of other Oriental nations is at present a 
tangled web, only very partially unravelled. 

Tuomas Tyrer. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Ghost of an Old Love. By Violet Whyte. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


The King can do no Wrong. By Pamela 
Sneyd. In2vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Woman with a Secret. By Paul Cushing. 


In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Othmar. By Ouida. In3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


Weaver Stephen. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


A Deadly Errand. By Max Hillary. (Ward 
& Downey.) 


A Crimson Stain. 


By Annie Bradshaw. 
(Cassell. ) 





Clarissa’s Tangled Web. By Beatrice Bris- 
towe. (James Clarke & Co.) 


The Ghost of an Old Love is, for the most 
part, a brightly written, readable story, with 
several of the characters firmly and easily 
drawn, so as to appear life-like and natural. 
Four daughters of a widowed father, and the 
father himself, are cases in point, though 
a fifth daughter occupies so small a place on 
the canvas that, though she has much to do 
with the plot, the reader has to take her for 
granted on the slight description of her dis- 
position supplied by her sisters. The actual 
plot is a little thin, though fairly well 
managed. But the principal merit of the book 
lies in the commendable way in which the 
personages are left to talk and act the story 
out themselves, instead of the author telling 
us from the outside, as it were, how they 
thought and felt and behaved. 


The King can do no Wrong, like two former 
novels from the same pen, exhibits a good 
deal of natural vigour, which would be all 
the better for a little added refinement. 
Without being either coarse or vulgar, much 
less vicious (as the novels of a certain group 
of female writers of the day are apt to be), 
all three books show a preference for dwelling 
on the seamy side of society, and a hubit of 
using too thick a brush and too glaring colours. 
At the same time, there is real capacity 
for conceiving character and telling a story. 
In the present instance, these latter qualities 
are even more prominent than hitherto, and 
genuine skill is displayed in the portrait 
of the heroine. Hilda Fairfax is one of three 
orphan girls residing with their grandmother, 
a raddled old harridan, who has been “‘ fast,” 
and who continues bad in will, even when 
age has taken from her the power of more 
active evil. Of Hilda’s two half-sisters, the 
elder is described as having no good qualities 
whatever—false, malicious, and mischief- 
making—but she plays no part in the story, 
being merely referred to occasionally in un- 
complimentary terms. The second, who makes 
a great match, has kept herself as much aloof 
as possible from the coarse ways of the house- 
hold where she lived, and always does the 
correct thing, but from coldness and prudent 
calculation only, not from any moral prin- 
ciple. The youngest sister, a shy, reserved, 
nervous, and emotional girl, who has never 
been taught the difference between right and 
wrong, and in whom, under all contingencies, 
duty would have but a poor chance against 
sentiment, falls deeply in love, when a mere 
child of thirteen, with a handsome young 
man whom she sees regularly in a pew at the 
Belgravian chapel to which her grandmother 
sends her on Sundays. She makes him a 
hero of romance, and credits him with every 
noble quality. In fact, Ivo Bruce, bating 
good looks and a certain surface kindliness of 
manner, is rather below the average of the 
ordinary young man about town, being weak 
as water, selfish, fickle, and neither honest 
nor moral. However, Hildu’s love for him 
grows with her growth, and as a girl of 
seventeen she literally flings herself at his 
head; while he, looking on her as a mere 
child, has no scruple in amusing himself with 
her youthful confidences and evident devotion 
to himself. She is compromised hereby, and 
has a bad time of it at home and in society ; 
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but is totally incapable of seeing facts as they 
are, of checking herself in her pursuit of her 
hero, or of believing that any of the hard 
things she hears said of him can be other 
than cruel slanders, intended merely to make 
her give him up. She finds at last that he 
never really cared for her, and sinks under 
the discovery ; while a man of a much higher 
stamp, who had been drawn towards her, and 
might have persevered, had not her whole 
being too plainly run in one violent current, 
consoles himself with a kindly and wealthy 
widow who had long given him her affections. 
The interest is concentrated on the elaboration 
of the unhappy heroine’s character, which is 
undeniably well drawn; while Ivo Bruce has 
done duty in a hundred previous novels, and 
will turn up in a hundred more, so that there 
is not much freshness about him. Leo Van- 
sittart, the strong and reputable man of the 
world, who serves as foil to Bruce, is a good 
figure; and several minor personages are 
cleverly sketched, notably the Rev. Frank 
Beauchamp, who has quitted the army for 
holy orders, and who has become a cele- 
brated revival preacher, though he is ignorant, 
narrow-minded, and unpractical. 


A Woman with a Secret is a story by an 
American author, with most of the characters 
and scenes also American, though the plot is 
wound up in England, and an Englishman is 
one of the leading personages. The plot 
turns on the American marriage law ; and the 
secret is that the heroine, while passing as an 
unmarried woman, is, in fact, the ex-wife of 
a convicted felon, whom she had divorced for 
cruelty and desertion before he had sounded 
the lower depths of crime, resuming her 
maiden name in accordance with a special 
clause which empowers the law-courts to 
authorise such resumption in some divorce 
suits. Her own purpose is to tell the truth 
to her second husband before marriage ; but 
lack of moral courage delays her confession, 
and advantage is taken of this by another 
woman, a disappointed competitor for the 
same man, to revenge herself by offering to 
take the burden of the disclosure upon herself, 
but really not to make it, so as to acquire 
black-mail power over the wife, and facilitate 
besides designs she has on the husband 
How her fortunes come to be intertwined 
with those of the convict ex-husband, and 
how their joint plot ends, is the story, which 
is cleverly managed, though the fair-haired, 
beautiful, devilish type of heroine has been a 
little overdone before and since the days of 
Lady Audley, and there is no freshness, con- 
sequently, in Mabel Strachan. Nor is the 
author very familiar with English topics. 
His chief English character leaves Oxford 
after taking his degree as a wrangler, and a 
hypothetical pair are described as “Sir 
and Lady Hugh Maddox, Bart.,” which is a 
little mixed. But he tells his story fluently 
enough, and supplies a point or two for agita- 
— against the existing American marriage- 
code. 


Othmar is a continuation of Princess 
Napraxine, resuming that story nine years 
after the close of the former book, and 
weaving in fresh materials. The chief new 
element is the history of a young girl whom 
the Countess Othmar, ci-devant Princess 


Napraxine, has taken away, as the caprice 





and toy of a day, from the Mediterranean islet 
where all her early years had been spent ; and 
has thereby altered the tenor of her existence, 
not only putting new ideas and ambitions 
into her mind, but causing her to lose her 
home. But the greater part of the book is 
taken up with long analyses of the thoughts, 
motives, and conduct of the lady to whom 
three previous volumes have been already 
devoted; and, truth to say, she is not in- 
teresting enough to carry a reader in patience 
over so long a journey, s» that Othmar, 
besides having Ouida’s usual faults of over- 
florid style, impossible people, and inaccurate 
attempts at omniscience, has another fault less 
often to be met in her writings—that of being 
frequently dull. There are some passages of 
better quality, notably one telling of the 
fisher-girl, Damaris Berarde, starving in 
Paris ; and the close of the story, albeit un- 
healthy, has marks of power. But even the 
genius of George Eliot could not make psych- 
ological vivisection suitable material for a 
novel, and Ouida is not a George Eliot. 


Weaver Stephen is not a connected story, 
but merely a series of sketches intended to 
exhibit certain types of modern English 
religion, chiefly Nonconformist. The char- 
acter who supplies the title plays no more 
important part than appearing three or four 
times and repeating a Scripture text, more or 
less inappropriate to the attendant circum- 
stances, nor is any marked power of delineat- 
ing character or incident exhibited, though 
there are clever passages in the book, notably 
a dialogue between a Broad Church fellow of 
Balliol and a Liberationist champion, on the 
advantages of an established Church, wherein, 
with rare candour, Dr. Parker makes the 
subtle Oxford dialectic altogether too much 
for the dissenting champion to meet success- 
fully, though, with no little skill, the notion 
is presented to the reader that, while superi- 
ority of mental fence is indisputably on the 
Oxonian’s side, the other disputant has the 
better cause. The ambitious and vulgar dis- 
senting minister, who takes orders in the 
Church of England as a social step upwards, 
fails in his new sphere, and vainly tries to 
get back to his old position, and the daughter 
of the kindly, worldly, and wholly untheo- 
logical vicar, who hears for the first time in 
her life real spiritual preaching in a Baptist 
chapel, and can get no explanation from her 
father of what it all means, serve further 
to disclose the writer’s standpoint, though the 
book contains other passages, unfavourable to 
Nonconformity, from which the reader may, 
if so inclined, draw opposite conclusions. 


A Deadly Errand is a sensational story 
with rather a good idea for its leading motive ; 
namely, sending a man out of England to 
Sweden and Russia on a journey which will 
throw him in the way of persons who have 
resolved on the death of one whom he exactly 
resembles. And there are two or three strong 
situations. But the story is not well con- 
structed, and too little is told of the pre- 
liminary facts and of the reasons influencing 
the conduct of the chief characters. We are 
not informed what the Nihilists had against 
the first man, nor why the sender of the 
second man desired his death, nor yet why 
the woman to whose intervention he owes 


his escape, interested herself in his fate, or | 





contrived to act the part ascribed to her. 
Thus the book is not dramatically put 
together, and the invention of two or three 
telling situations is not enough to atone for 
this defect, though it may justify the critic 
in hoping for better work on a future occasion 
from the same pen. 

At any rate, the book just noticed is much 
better than A Crimson Stain, which has 
been pitchforked together by a writer who 
has not troubled herself to get the details 
moderately free from error, and who does not 
make amends by any graces of style or 
ingenuity of plot for the too obvious faults 
of matter. The story is supposed to be an 
Anglo-Spanish one in the reign of Ferdinand 
VII.—that is, not later than 1833—and yet 
one of the characters quotes a poem of Long- 
fellow’s, who did not begin to publish till 
1841, nor issue the particular verses cited 
till several years later; while another uses 
chloroform as an anaesthetic, in a fashion un- 
known till about 1857. And we are told of 
gondolas in Spain, while a great monument 
to one of the characters is erected in one of 
the leading streets of Venice. What is more, 
the whole story turns on the supposed 
currency in modern Spain of the law which 
prevailed in some parts of mediaeval Germany, 
making the office of executioner hereditary, 
and impossible of evasion by the heir in line 
to the last tenant of that office, so that there 
is not enough antecedent probability about 
any of the situations to permit a reader to 
give himself up to illusion, and to fancy that 
the events recorded might have happened, 
and the people concerned have conducted 
themselves similarly in face of them. 

Clarissa’s Tangled Web is an unpretending, 
kindly story, written in a simple, fluent style, 
whose chief literary defect is the accumula- 
tion of small details, unessential to the narra- 
tive, and lending no particular vividness to 
its incidents. But it seems as though in- 
tended originally for serial publication; and 
it may have been desirable to furnish a certain 
bulk of copy. The plot of the tale is that 
the heroine, long and happily married to a 
man who alloys many virtues with a master- 
ful and implacable temper, falls in casually 
with the little orphan daughter of a former 
suitor of her own, and promises the dying 
mother to befriend her. This she does with- 
out informing her husband, from shyness and 
fear how he would take the connexion in 
memory with one whom his wife had loved 
before she knew himself. She does write the 
whole story to him when he is abroad ; but 
the letter miscarries, and on his return home 
he discovers something of what has been 
going on, while his wife temporises and pre- 
varicates. At last he suspects much that has 
never happened, disbelieves her assertion that 
she had told him all in the missing letter, 
sends her away from her home, and him- 
self emigrates to America with their young 
daughter, remaining there for some years, 
during which the. orphan cause of all the 
trouble is growing up into a beautiful girl, 
inheriting the tastes of her artist father. 
The missing letter turns up at seven years’ 
end, and convinces the husband that he has 
been cruelly unjust, so he returns, and all 
ends happily. The bookis notin the smallest 
degree exciting, but is at least unaffected and 
wholesome. Ricuarp F, LrrriEepae. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Sermon on the Mount. Illustrated. With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Ripon. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Though not so stated, this is 
an American k, with a different Introduc- 
tion specially written for the English edition. 
While recognising the amount of labour that 
has been expended upon it, we cannot highly 
commend the result. The mode of illustration 
adopted is twofold. First, a lavish abundance 
of decorative borders and designs, which 
demand better drawing than most American 
artists can claim, and a sharper style of wood- 
cutting than the American school profess. In 
this class of work, the least ambitious is the 
most satisfactory. Then we have the pictures 
proper, which are themselves of various kinds. 
The landscapes, drawn by Mr. Fenn during a 
visit to the Holy Land, are perhaps the most 
pleasing. The figure pieces, by various artists, 
are of ing merit. In some cases, as in 
“the light of the world” and “the strait 
gate,” we altogether fail to comprehend the 
symbolism intended; though both of these 
pictures, which are by Mr. Harper, are in them- 
selves effective specimens of engraving. As 
‘the persecuted for righteousness’ sake” we 
have a Puritan matron pursued through the 
snow by Indians with tomahawks. This is 
drawn by Mr. Church; and, if we can allow 
the application, it is undoubtedly the chef 
@euvre of the volume. 


In striking contrast to this Sermon on the 
Mount is the well-known series of illustrations 
to The Parables by Millais that has just been 
re-issued by the 8. P. C.K. At any time it 
would be delightful to renew our acquaintance 
with ‘‘the sower of the tares,” ‘‘ the lost piece 
of silver,” ‘‘the wise and foolish virgins,” &c. 
It is especially interesting at the present, when 
we are shortly to see so complete an exhibition 
of Millais’s paintings at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
On this occasion, however, we are more con- 
cerned to point out his simplicity in design and 
boldness in grouping, in comparison with the 
ambitious, but ineffective, work of the American 
artists. Equally satisfactory to our patriotism 
is the engraving of the brothers Dalzel, done 
twenty years ago before the introduction of 
‘* processes.” Draughtsman and reproducer 
are here fitted to each other, and both are to 
be seen at their best. We would extend our 

raise to the cover, which bears a decorative 
Sulige as chaste as it is appropriate. 

Poets in the Garden. By May Crommelin. 
(Fisher Unwin). Merely to describe this book 
is to write its commendation. It is an anth- 
ology in a double sense. The author has 
ransacked the ts of Britain, from Chaucer 
downwards, to form a collection of quotations, 
long and short, of what they have said about 
flowers; for she is better than her title, and 
has not despised the wild blossoms of the 
country-side, nor even weeds (so-called), and 
trees, and rushes. Of course, similar nosega: 
have been gathered before, notably from the 
‘native wood-notes ’”’ of Shakspere, and in the 
cosmopolitan Ros Rosarum of E. V. B. But 
Miss mmelin has been catholic in her search, 
and has strung together her posies with occa- 
sional comments which prove the intelligence 
that has guided her in her labour of love. 
Such a book, from such a compiler, would not 
be complete without two indexes—one for the 
flowers and another for the poets; and these 
we duly have. If it is nece to be critical, 
we may add that the illustrations in chromo- 
kithography are somewhat coarse. 

Sylvan Winter. By F. G. Heath. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) We are here taken from 
flowers that tell of summer to trees in their 
winter nakedness. Mr. Heath—as his title- 
page attests—is such an approved favourite of 
the public, that any new volume from him, in 


the line he has made his own, is sure of a wel- 
come. The thought was as bold as it is happ 
to write a Christmas book about English w 
as they now are, without their leafy dress, but 
not the less beautiful on that account. Un- 
fortunately, most of us crowd into ugly towns 
at winter time; and few but sportsmen have 
even the opportunity of learning what the bare 
woods look like in frostand snow. For it must 
be confessed that a single tree, or even such a 
collection as may be seen in the parks of London, 
fails to charm the incurious observer at this 
season. It is necessary to get into a wild wood 
—and Richmond and Epping are not so far off 
—in order to appreciate ‘‘ sylvan 4a Mr. 
Heath, it is unnecessary to say, deeply 
studied what he writes about, both in nature 
and in books. To him a tree in winter is as 
attractive as a tree in summer, perhaps still more 
attractive, for it now reveals its true outline 
and the characteristics of its growth. Taking 
advantage of this, he has entitled one of his 
longest chapters ‘‘ Spray,” where he points out 
in detail the modes of ramification of the several 
species. Here his task of instructor has been 
atly assisted by the illustrations of Mr. 
Short. Indeed, we have not found this year 
any pictures that more faithfully serve the 
rimary office of illustration than those in this 
ry They have evidently been drawn, not to 
exhibit the skill of the artist or the processes 
of the engraver, but to present nature as she 
is. Nothing could be more true, and at the 
same time more effective, than the two full- 
page plates called ‘‘ Oak” and ‘‘ Beeches.” 


Familiar Wild Birds. By W. Swaysland. 
(Cassell.) Two or three years ago we gave 
hearty praise to a volume that bore the same 
title as this. Not less admirable is this second 
of the series, though it must be admitted that 
the spoonbill and the gyr falcon have little 
claim to be reckoned among the “ familiar wild 
birds” of Great Britain. The plan of the work 
is to give a brief description of each bird, its 
habitat, its uliarities, and its nidification, 
together with a coloured plate, executed by 
some saggy successful process of chromo- 
lithography, and also two little woodcuts, 
which last certainly ought not to escape atten- 
tion. Most of the pictures are by Mr. A. Thor- 
burn; but we have been specially pleased with 
the few by Mr. A. F. Lydon, a new name to us 
in this connexion. With this book, and with 
an occasional visit to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, no London boy 
need be ignorant of the appearance and habits 
of the English avi-fauna. 


Chapters on Flowers. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
(Seeley.) What surname ought to be added to 
the two Christian names on the title-page we 
do not know. The lady who bore them was 
the editor of the Christian Lady’s Magazine, 
from its foundation in 1834 to her death in 
1846. She was also the author of Judah’s Lion, 
a work very popular among religious circles in 
our own young days. The present volume 
- eign a —e — her Fe <igqnanonens to 
the magazine, whic ve appeared 
before in book-form. However, A this was 
long ago, it may be as well to say that the 
flowers do not merely furnish a text for 
descriptive writing; but that they are used 
to seen simple tales of village life and 
religious reflections. The illustrations are 
printed in colours in a way that makes a 
—— contrast to the glaze of popularchromo- 
ithography. 

Marvels of Animal Life. By C. F. Holden. 
(Sampson Low.) This is just the book to put 
into the hands of an observant boy. He cannot 
fail both to be delighted and to profit by it. 
Its plan is sufficiently trite, but the mode in 
which it is carried out with but little known 
creatures is commendable. Such titles for 








chapters as ‘‘The Nest-Builders of the Sea,” 
“Finny Light-Bearers,” ‘ Dry-Land Fishes,” 
and the like, sufficiently show the scope of the 
work, As far as we have tested it the informa- 
tion is carefully brought up to date, In the 
account of the Mammoth reference should be 
made to Lieut. Benkendorf’s discovery of this 
animal on the banks of the Indighirka in 1846. 
The chapter on shark fishing is excellent, intro- 
ducing many quaint traits of the fishermen on 
the West-Indian reefs. Our old friend the sea- 
serpent is once more exhibited with the well- 
known “hunches” upon its back, but the 
evidence for its existence is not very con- 
vincing. The account of luminovs fishes, such 
as scopelus, chanliodus, and the like, is well 
written, and the chapter on ‘‘ Animal Mimicry ” 
is one of the best in the book. The style of 
this volume is distinctly American, with much 
transatlantic spelling, and not a few marvel- 
lous stories. The draughtsman has consider- 
ably amplified the mamimoth’s enormous tusks. 
They are generally considered to have been 
circular in shape rather than angular, as here 
represented. The book contains many fait 
engravings ; and although much of it is common 
property for all zoologists, the author tells us 
‘many of the observations chronicled in the 
following pages were made during 4 long 
residence upon a coral reef or atoll, some whilé 
swimming under water along the bristling 
coral 8” of his tropical home. 


Buz; or, The Life and Adventures of a 
Honey Bee. By Maurice Noel. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) Sir J. Lubbock proved that a 
wasp may possess amiable and friendly qualities : 
here a bee is shown to be endowed with more 
than the usual virtues of its kind. Finally, it 
generously devotes itself to death in order to 
save an aged benefactor from being robbed. 
Thus Buz is partly a fairy tale, tly an 
account of the economy of a bee’s life. It is 
dedicated to ‘‘the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
President of the British Bee-Keeper’s Associa- 
tion,” and its final ends are evidently first to 
teach kindness to animals, next to induce the 
young to become bee-keepers. The book is 
rettily got up, with a frontispiece by Linley 
ambourne, and forms a very moral gift-book, 
each page containing not merely amusement, 
but also (though the powder is carefully 
hidden) instruction. 


The Owls of Olynn Belfry : a Tale for Children. 
By A. Y. D. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 
(Field & Tuer.) The story here is slight, but 
gracefully told. Probably the main incident 
may be founded upon fact. The real attraction, 
of course, is the numerous illustrations by Mr. 
Caldecott, than which he has produced nothing 
better this year. The owlets passim, and the 
owl dancing a minuet with the fairy, are 
perhaps the best, where all is first-rate. Alto- 
gether, this is a shilling’sworth which the 
judicious will not grudge. 


The Village Blacksmith. By Longfellow. 
Illustrated. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) Like 
The Sermon on the Mount noticed above, this 
book is evidently of American origin. Indeed, 


the e ing comes from the same atelier— 
that of i. toca T. Andrew. The black- 
smith himself, as conceived by Mr. Merrill, 
belongs to a higher rank of society than his 
English brother. The designs by Mr. Garrett 
please us best, with the exception of ‘the 
village choir.” ‘‘ Paradise ’’ won’t do at all. 


The Dovmed City ; or, the Last Days of Duro- 
cina: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest of 
Britain and the Mission of Augustine. By the 
Rev. A. D. Crake. (A. R. Mowbray.) Mr. 
Crake informs us in his preface that this is 
“‘the eleventh [the italics are his own, bat we 
willingly adopt them] of his series of original 
stories illustrating Church history.” uro- 


cina, we may explain, is the pretended Roman 
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name given in the pseudo-Richard of Ciren- 
cester to Dorchester-on-Thame. Mr. Crake 
regards Bertram’s forgery as an authentic docu- 
ment, and quotes it copiously—a fact which is 
quite sifficient to settle the question of his 
competence to “illustrate” the history of 
Roman Britain. In spite of frequent refer- 
ences to “the eminent historian, Professor 
Green,” the historical part of the book is 
amusingly incorrect, and the tale has no com- 
pensating literary merits. From the gushing 
style, and the profusion of italics and notes of 
exclamation, we should, if the book had been 
published anonymously, have felt no doubt 
whatever that it was written by a young lady. 
However, we suppose that the “‘ public” which, 
we learn, has given a ‘‘ favourable reception” 
to Mr. Crake’s ten previous stories will find 
equal pleasure in sealing his eleventh. 


Eric and Ethel: an Old-fashioned Fairy Tale. 
By Francis Francis. (Sampson Low.) It is 
not everyone who can write a fairy tale, and 
we cannot affirm that Mr. Francis succeeds 
in this kind of literature so well as in his 
angling books. The light playful touches 
which should characterise Elf-land and its 
small inhabitants are wanting. To borrow an 
illustration from a sister art, Mr. Francis has 
used the scene-painter’s rough and ready brush 
iastead of the delicate etching needle where- 
with to limn fairy land, No one should venture 
upon its enchanted ground without having first 
made a careful study of the mode in which the 
subject is treated by the best depicters of elves 
and their ways—Shakspere and Drayton. Mr. 
Francis’s Trolls and Nisses are too gross and 
earthly to charm the reader; their abandon and 
the glow and shimmer of their purple and 
crimson caps and tunics, to which Dicky Doyle 
paid so much attention, are absent from his 
matter-of-fact elves. The moral of the story 
is unexceptionable: the ever-fresh idyll of true 
love which oin afford to wait through patient 
years and dare every danger must always 
delight. Mr. Francis’s Ethel is both good and 
beautiful, if only we were permitted to see more 
of her; although Eric’s adventures are some- 
what commonplace. Indeed all the author’s 
characters tread Elf-land with the country- 
man’s clouted shoon, instead of with nimble 
foot, never brushing the dew from the pendant 
blue-bells. And even ideal Niss should not 
say, ‘‘There’ll be the very dickens to pay at 
the mill shortly,” and ‘1 will play the very 
mischief with the dairy;” nor does an echo 
from Paradise ring in his marriage blessing— 
** Live aad be happy, if there be any happiness 
in having a swarm of sturdy, noisy brats 
springing up around you.” Mr. Francis’s style 
soon disenchants the reader; but the print of 
the book is delightfully large, the paper thick, 
and the cover pleasant to look upon. 


Folk and Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. (Ward & Downey.) This has the 
distinction of being the first book of American 
manufacture for which Mr. Walter Crane has 
drawn the designs. The scheme of the author, 
whose Old-fashioned Fairy Tales of last year 
we have not forgotten, is the one familiar to all 
readers of Hans Andersen, of making a number 
of inanimate objects tell the story of their 
former life or of their own country to a child. 
In this case, the objects are not the worn-out 
playthings of a Scandinavian cottage, but the 
bric-a-brac of ‘‘a spacious house in upper Fifth 
Avenue.” We miss the simplicity and the pathos, 
but we get instead a greater variety. Mr. 
Walter Crane has evidently taken great pains 
over the illustrations, which reach a uniformly 
high standard. The best is that to ‘‘ The 
French Fan’s Story.” 

Lulw’s 


Library. By Louisa M. Alcott. 


(Sampson Low.) It is unnecessary to commend 





a new volume of stories by Miss Alcott, whose 
name must be as well known to the “little 
women” of England as to those of New Eng- 
land. Spinning-Wheel Stories of last year had 
the special attraction of historical reminiscences. 
In Lulu’s Library fairy tales are mingled with 
stories of everyday life; and all alike are told 
with the charm and the confidence of a veteran 
writer for the young. The woodcuts are un- 
ambitious, but sufficient. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have issued this 
week new editions of Dickens’s Christmas Carol 
and The Chimes, reprinted from the original 
plates of forty years ago, illustrations and all, 
for the price of one shilling each. 


Dot. By Annie Lucas. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) The story of a city waif, which is in- 
tended to be pathetic and is not, must be pro- 
nounced a failure. An entirely unnecessary 
account of the seduction of the waif’s mother 
need hardly have been introduced into a book 
intended for little girls. There is very little 
interest in it and a great deal of maudlin 
piety. The illustrations, by Mr. T. Pym, are 
pretty. 

At Granny’s. (Masters.) This is poor stuff not 
suitable for anyone of any age. It consists of the 
crimes and repentances of two children, who go to 
their grandmother, while their parents are stay- 
ing on a visit elsewhere. But the crimes are 
not of a kind which any Granny, however 
fussy, or any nurse, however idiotic, would 
regard as serious, while they are totally devoid 
of humour. 


Miss AGNES GIBERNE requires abundance of 
room for the display of her special powers, and 
this she does not seem to have in Daisy of Old 
Meadow. (Nisbet.) Its purpose—to convert an 
old miser from a love of gold to a love of that 
‘‘which perisheth not with the using ”—is 
rather too obvious. The girl Daisy Meads 
herself is a good thumb-nail sketch. 


Notes of Infant Class Sunday-school Lessons, 
by 8. E. Sparks (S. P. C. K.), furnish a suitable 
lesson for every Sunday in the year. Clergymen 
are continually wanting such a book to put into 
their teachers’ hands. 

WE cannot commend too highly Evening 
Chimes, « book for the little ones to read at bed- 
time (S. P. C. K.); or, better still, a book to 
be read aloud to the little ones at bedtime. It 
will engage their attention ; and each reading 
is very short. The Rev. G. R. Wynne, Arch- 
deacon of Aghadoe, has written it. 


Ir is rather startling to tind Job and the 
Magi among (Bible Heathens; or, Church and 
World in Scripture Times ; a series of addresses 
to his congregation at Dundee, by Dr. Grant 
(Nisbet) ; a the word ‘‘ Church” does not 
mean ‘called out,” as Dr. Grant says, save 
under itsGreek form. From their own point of 
view, however, these lectures are strong 
evidence of a love of culture, and a regard for 
modern discoveries, prevailing in what the world 
has generally been wont to consider a somewhat 
arid section of Christianity. 

Mrs. Lester’s Girls and their Service (Nisbet) 
is a book of a strongly religious tone on the 
difficulties and temptations of young servants. 
It is well calculated for the class to which it 
applies. 


The Broken Shaft: Tales in Mid-Ocean. 
Edited by Henry Norman. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This paper volume, forming ‘*‘ Unwin’s Annual” 
for 1886, contains seven stories by popular 
writers who happened to find themselves 
together on board an Atlantic liner in the 
autumn (apparently) of last year. The editor 
has strung the stories together by the introduc- 
t on of some other popular personages who are 
not writers, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. BRownrne has, we hear, turned aside 
for a time from the longer poem at which he 
was working, to write a shorter one on a su5- 
ject suggested by the late performance of the 
“Eumenides” at Cambridge, with which he 
was much pleased. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce the issue of 
an edition of the collected works of Mr. John 
Morley, in eight volumes, uniform with their 
edition of the works of Emerson, to which Mr. 
Morley himself wrote the introduction. The 
first volume, containing Voltaire, will be pub- 
lished in January, and the whole by the end of 
May. The treatise Un Compromise will; we 
believe, undergo some revision. Much interest 
will be aroused to learn what is included in the 
two volumes of Miscellanies. The Life of 
Richard Cobden will form no part of this 
edition, 

Messrs. CHATTO & WrinDvs will publish im- 
mediately a new story by Mr. Grant Allea, 
entitled Yor Maimie’s Sake. 


THE volume for February in the pretty little 
series of ‘‘Canterbury Poets,” published by 
Mr. Walter Scott, will be a collection of Sonnets 
of this Century, with an introductcry essay on 
the sonnet by Mr. William Sharp. e under- 
stand that Mr. Sharp has received free dis- 
cretion to make his own selection from Lor 
Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Theodore Watts, and 
many other living writers, as well as from those 
who own the copyrights of Mrs. Browning, 
Charles Tennyson- er, and D. G. Rossetti. 


Mr. SAMUEL WADDINGTON is preparing for 
publication a selection of sounets translated 
from the ts of other countries, and h» 
will be glad to receive particulars of any su-h 
translations from persons interested in the 
subject. Mr. Waddington’s address is 47, Cou- 
naught Street, Hyde Park, W. 


A VOLUME of university sermons by the late 
learned Archdeacon Lee, of Dublin, has this 
week been published by Messrs. Rivington in 
London, and by Messrs. Hodges & Figgis in 
Dublin. 

Mr. Joun Batty, of East Ardsley, near 
Wakefield, who brought out some while ago 
an agreeable essay on ‘‘ The Scope and Chari 
of Antiquarian Study,” has now in preparation 
a volume on Ancient Parish Life, in its obsolete 
and curious aspects, the aim of which is to 
depict the social and domestic habits of the 

ple from early times. The substance of it 

e is now contributing to a local newspaper in 
a series of papers entitled ‘‘ Phases of | Old 
Yorkshire Parish Life”; but he intends that 
the scope of the work shall not be limited to 
Yorkshire, and he will be glad to recéive com- 
munications from other parts of England relat- 
ing to manor court rolls, church registers, 
official parish documents, &c. 


Miss R. H. Busk, author of The Folklore of 
Rome, has at press, with Messrs. Swan Sounen- 
schein & Co., a work on Italian folk-songs, 
containing the originals, together with trans- 
lations in verse. 


THE ninth divisional volume of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co.’s Encyclopaedic Dictionary, which 
was reviewed in the ACADEMY of last week, 
will be ready for publication in a few days. 
The volume extends from ‘‘Memorandum’”’ to 
‘« Parbuckle.” ' 


Mr. F. E. LONGLEY announces a volume of 
Bible Readings, by H. W. S8., entitled The |'¢i/ 
Uplifted ; or, the Bible its own Interpreter. 

Art the Royal Institution Prof. Dewar _ 


deliver a course of six lectures adapted 
a juvenile auditory on “The Story of a 
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Meteorite,” beginning on Tuesday next, De- 
cember 29, 


THE juvenile lectures this Christmas at the 
Society of Arts will be given by Prof. Silvanus 
P. Thompson on ‘‘ Waves.” 


THE idea of ing @ monument to Horace 
Benedict Saussure, the first climber and de- 
scriber of Mont Blanc, is being taken up with 
energy. The President of the Swiss Geological 
Commission, M. Alphonse Favre, of Geneva, will 
be. glad to receive and acknowledge subscrip- 
tions from Alpinists and others. The monu- 
ment is to stand at the foot of the mountain, 
and not far from the Col du Géant, where 
Saussure camped for sixteen days in the midst 
of ice and snow in the service of science. It is 
hoped that the monument may be unveiled on 
August 8, 1887, which will be the hundredth 
anniversary of Saussure’s ascent of Mont Blanc. 
The editors of the Basler Nachrichten are also 
receiving subscriptions, and undertake to for- 
ward them to the Saussure Committee in Geneva. 
Not a few ee will be glad to acknow- 
ledge their debt to the distinguished physicist, 
meteorologist, and geologist whojdevoted more 
than thirty years of his life to the study and 
description of the Alps. 

WE have received two political maps—from 
Mr. Stanford and from Messrs. Ruddiman 
Johnston & Co.—showing the results of the 
recent election. As specimens of cartography 
there can be no comparison between them. 
Mr. Stanford has adopted colours that are 
clearly distinguishable even by gas-light, and 
has avoided the besetting evil of crowding his 
map by relegating all the boroughs to the 
margin, where their political complexion is 
shown by an ingenious device due apparently 
to Miss E. Shaw Lefevre. Of Messrs. Ruddi- 
man Johnston & Co., it may be said that their 
map is much the cheaper of the two, and that 
it contains the figures of every poll. It was 
quite unnecessary to mark the disfranchised 
boroughs. 


MeEssks. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & Co., who are 
now the publishers of both ‘“‘ Pettitt’s” and 
‘* Blackwood’s” series of diaries, have also 
issued for the coming year a ‘‘Court Diary, 
Engagement Book, and Almanac,” printed in 
antique type on exceptionally good paper, and 
in a convenient oblong quarto form. 

Mr. J. Rogers REEs writes to us that the 
title of his book to be published shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, as announced in last week’s 
ACADEMY, is The Pleasures of a Bookworm. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE first number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, to be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
on Jan 1, will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘ The Restitution of Gwalior Fort,” 
by Sir Lepel Griffin; ‘‘The Christmas Tree,” 
by Sir George Birdwood ; ‘‘ Lord Strathnairn,” 
by Sir Owen Burne; ‘‘ Hobson-Jobsoniana,” 
by Col. Yule; “‘China and Burma,” by Prof. 
R. K. Douglas; ‘‘The Turks in Persia,” by 
Prof. Vambéry ; ‘*Early English Enterprise in 
the Far East,” by the editor, Mr. Demetrius C. 
Boulger; ‘‘ The Childhood of Akbar,” by Col. 
Malleson ; and ‘“‘The Chinese Brave,” by Mr. 
J. G. Scott (Shway Yoe). There will also be 
reviews of books. 


Illustrations is the title of a threepenny 
monthly magazine of a novel character, which 
will — in Jan , under the editorship of 
Mr. Francis George Heath. It is described as 
“‘a pictorial review of knowledge of all kinds, 
comprehending amusements, art, domestic 
economy, inventions, literature, and science.” 
The oy are Messrs, Wells, Gardner, 

. 0. 


THE forthcoming number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain articles by the Bishop of 
Peterborough on ‘‘ Oaths, Parliamentary and 
Judicial,” by Sir Charles Warren on ‘‘ Recent 
Events in South Africa,” by Sir Charles Grant 
on ‘‘The Burmese Question,” by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy on ‘“‘ Home Rule in Ireland,” by Mr. 
George W. E. Russell on ‘‘ Self-Government in 
the Church,” and an imaginary conversation 
between Parnell and Grattan by Mr. H. D. 
Traill. 

WE understand that Mrs. Oliphant is the 
author of the serial story, ‘A Young Life,” 
which is now running in The Scottish Church. 
The January number of this magazine will con- 
tain articles on the General Election, Scotch 
Universities, and Scotch Literature. 


Mr. H. Scut'rz WItson will have a paper in 
the January number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine on ‘* Goethe as an Actor.” 


In the January number of the Contemporary 
Pulpit (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) will be 
found an offer of prizes for the best list of books 
suitable for a preacher’s library, to be bought 
for not more than ten pounds. 


THE Preacher's Analyst will in future be 
united with the Lay Preacher, and the com- 
bined magazines will be published at twopence 
monthly, by Mr. F. E. Longley, under the 
editorship of the Rev. J. J. 8. Bird. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
‘“THOUGHT AND SORROW.”’ 


Twin sisters I deem ye, 
Pale Thought and deep Sorrow ; 
Each her lineaments seem ye 
From the other to borrow. 


The same grave expression 
Ye depict on man’s face, 
And like plaintive depression 
On his features ye trace. 


On woman’s pale brow ye 
Both carve the same lines, 
On man’s forehead plough ye 
Like care-wrinkled signs. 
With the same sad still light 

Each eye do ye kindle; 
Ye make it more bright 
Or its fieriness dwindle. 


In the same deep-drawn way 

Sigh alike Thought and Sorrow— 
He who thinks deep to-day, 

He who bodes ill to-morrow. 


The lips curve sedate 
Ye limn in like fashion, 
To mark Thoughts that are great 
Or Grief’s mournful passion. 
To each other ye lend, 
In men younger or older, 
The same earth- ward bend 
Of head and of shoulder. 


Man’s slow heavy gait 

In like manner ye share : 
Ye both crawl at the rate 

Of men burdened with care. 


Words in common, as “ pensive,”’ 
Ye partake, Thought and Sorrow ; 
Each, her terms apprehensive 
From the other ye borrow. 


If diff’rence between ye 
Perchance there might be, 

’Tis the difference mainly 
That is ‘‘ of degree.’’ 


If pale Thought wear an air 
f sombre ung ess, 

Sorrow hath, as her share, 
More positive sadness. 

Or urge we more just 
Thought doth doing imply, 

While Sorrow’s part must 
In mute suffering lie ? 











Yet are suffering and doing 
In true issue the came : 

Each is test of man’s going, 
Each his vigour may tame. 


If the rapt air of Thought 

We call fitly ‘‘ abstraction,”’ 
While Sorrow’s onslaught 

We say ends in “‘ distraction,’’ 
Both terms but declare, 

By co-equal concession, 
Thought and Sorrow both share 

Alike lost self-possession. 


By your kinship, what mean ye, 
Pale Thought and lean Sorrow— 
That your features are seen, ye 
Share likeness so thorough ? 
Does it mean that deep Thought 
Is by Sorrow attended, 
And that Sorrow is taught 
By deep Thought to be friended ? 
Does it mean that while life 
Needs must grief find or borrow, 
Men's Thought is aye rife 
With objects of sorrow ? 
Twin Sisters I deem ye, 
Pale Thought and lean Sorrow ; 
Each her lineaments seem ye 
From the other to borrow. 


Joun Owen. 








OBITUARY, 


Tue death is announced of Mr. James 
MacLehose, the well-known publisher to the 
University of Glasgow. During his early years, 
he was for some time in the house of Messrs. 
Seeley & Co., of London; but he began 
business for himself at Glasgow in 1838, and 
was appointed bookseller to the University in 
1864. His knowledge of literature, his sound- 
ness of judgment, and the personal attention 
he bestowed on all the details of his business, 
give him a high position among the publishers 
of this century. He had just completed before 
his death the revision of a book to be entitled 
Memoirs and Portraits of One Hundred Glasgow 
Men. He died on December 20, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 


Pror. HEINRICH WILHELM JOSEF THIERSCI 
has just died in Basel. He was the eldest son 
of the philologist Friedrich von Thiersch, and 
was born in Munich, November 5, 1817. After 
studying theology in Erlangen, he was called 
in 1843 to Marburg as theological professor, 
where he began a brilliant academical career. 
His conversion to the ‘Catholic Apostolic 
Church,” which caused a great sensation at the 
time in academical circles, obliged him in 1850 
to resign his theological chair. He spent many 
years as a private tutor in South Germany, 
continuing all the time active and fertile in the 

roduction of theological works, some of which 
been translated into English. About ten 
years ago he was attracted to Basel by the rich 
and varied intellectual life of the university. 
He continued hale and full of work until the 
middle of the present year, when he was at- 
tacked by the severe illness from which he 
never recovered. 








THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 


THE Shelley Society’s committee has resolved 
that the society’s publications shall be issued in 
four series: first, the society's ‘‘ Papers,” of 
which the first will be, it is hoped, the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke’s inaugural address on Shelle 

as poet and man, on March 2 next; the second, 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s bibliographical paper 
on the vicissitudes of Queen Mab; the third, 
Mr. Henry Sweet’s, on the primitiveness of 
Shelley’s view of nature, its parallelism with 
that of the Vedas, and its contrast with those 





of Shakspere and later poets; the fourth, Miss 
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Mathilde Blind’s paper on Shelley’s view of 
nature contrasted with Darwin’s. ; 

The second series of the society’s publications 
will be facsimile reprints of certain of the original 
editions of Shelley’s poems. This series will be 
started by a reprint of the handsome quarto of 
Adonais, from Mr. T, J. Wise’s copy, with a 
bibliographical note by him. Epipsychidion 
and Hellas will probably follow. 

The third series will consists of reprints of 
articles on Shelley: a, biographical ; }, critical. 
The biographical series will begin with a 
reprint of Hogg’s well-known and important 
Monthly Magazine articles on Shelley’s early 
life, annotated, in order to correct proved mis- 
takes, by Mr. Wise, under Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman’s supervision. The critical articles are 
not yet determined on, but will certainly in- 
clude the earliest and rarest of them. 

The fourth series of the society’s books will 
be the “ miscellaneous” one, and will start with 
a cheap reprint of the Cenci for the society’s 
performance in May, with a short introduction 
by Mr. H. Buxton Forman and notes by Mr. 
Alfred Forman. The second book will be a 
cheap ‘‘Shelley Primer,” written by Miss 
Mathilde Blind, and published by Messrs. 
Reeves & Turner. This will, it is hoped, be 
out in April. A Shelley concordance will follow 
in 1887, if the society can persuade a pub- 
lisher to take it up. Mrs. Buxton Forman 
has for several years worked at it, and, being 
unable to patna re it, will now hand over her 
material to the Shelley Society. Mr. T. J. 
Wise, who will now undertake the editing of 
it, asks for help in his task from members of 
the society and other lovers of Shelley. 

The Shelley Society’s committee wishes to 
appoint local hon. secretaries and to see local 
Shelley reading clubs and societies established, 
after the pattern of Browning clubs and societies, 
in the provinces und abroad. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, 5 Endsleigh-gardens, N.W., and Dr. 
Furnivall, 3 St. George’s-square, Primrose-hill, 
N.W., will be glad to hear from any one who 
is willing to help the society in the way above- 
named, They will also be glad to receive 
promises of subscriptions to secure a repeat of 
the society’s performance of the Cenci. Twelve 

ineas have already been guaranteed. The 
Tieutaghen Century Club hopes to arrange a 
repetition of the Cenci performance at Bir- 
mingham. 


PRINT AND ART BOOK SALES. 


A SALE, rather interesting to the lover of what 
are called “ Fancy Subjects,” took place at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s last week. There were many examples 
of that very skilled engraver of feeble themes— 
Bartolozzi—and many things by other engravers 
after an artist of weak grace—Angelica Kautmann. 
Along with them were sold a few examples of 
the French Eighteenth Century School, as to 
which the English is still, in a measure, ignorant. 
It comfounds the strong with the weak; the 
sterling with the meretricious. And of the 
French ae offered for sale last week, few 
were worthy of a place in the cabinet of the true 
collector. One of the most gracious as to subject, 
and one of the finest as to impression, was 
“L’Innocence en Danger,” after Lavreince. It 
fell to Mr. Noseda’s bid of £4 only, because its 
merits failed to be understood. Less desirable 
prints of the French School went for higher 
prices. Among the less desirable is indeed not 
to be reckoned “ L’Assemblée au Salon,” except 
that the impression in this case, offered under the 
hammer, was a thin and inadequate one. It 
fetched £5 12s. 6d. “La Comparaison,” a not 
very creditable example, fetched £6 10s. 
“L’Aveu Diflicile,” engraved by Janinet, like- 
wise after Lavreince—a pretty coloured thing in 
blue and rose—fetched the same price, and the 
somewhat vulgar “ Aprets du Ballet””—in which 








the characteristics of the professional dancer have 
entirely eluded the artist’s observation --realised 
£4 10s. 

A curious sale, chiefly of art books, took place 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Friday. A copy of the 
first edition of Bewick’s Birds realised £9 9s. 
(Quaritch); the brilliant little French book by 
Octave Uzanne, known as L’Eventail—together 
with its less admired successor, L’Ombrelle— 
fetched £4 10s.; the édition de luxe of Dickens’s 
works—which has fallen in price, not because of 
any diminution in the popularity of Dickens, but 
because of the inadequacy of this as an édition de 
luxe—realised but £15; Labarte’s Histoire des 
Arts Industriels fetched £5; King’s Study Book 
of Mediaeval Architecture and Art sold for £5 
(Batsford); the Chefs @@iuvres de PArt Antique, 
£5 Qs. 6d.; and Lievre’s Works of Art in the 
Collections of England —with masterly etchings of 
precious objects, by Bracquemond, Courtry, 
Greux, Le Rat and others—fell to the bid of 
£3 3s. A day or two later, Messrs. Sotheby 
offered, among the curiosities of the sale room, a 
copy of the first edition of Jane Eyre ; and of Mr. 
Browning’s Paracelsus, The latter was issued by 
Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, 
exactly fifty years ago. 








A SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
AT OXFORD. 


In a congregation at Oxford, held on December 
8, the following statute was promulgated, and 
the principle of it, constituting an Honour 
School of Oriental Studies, was agreed to with- 
out opposition : 

‘‘1,. There shall be two examinations in the 
honour school of Oriental studies—an examina- 
tion in Indian studies and an examination in 
Semitic Studies. 

‘*2. The general subjects of the examination in 
Indian Studies shall be the History of India, and 
the following languages, viz., Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic, Hindistani, Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Tamil, 
and Telugu. 

‘The general subjects of the examination in 
Semitic Studies shall be Arabian and Jewish 
History, and the following languages, viz., Arabic, 
Hebrew and Aramaic (including Chaldee, Samari- 
tan, and Syriac). 

4, ‘Each of the examinations shall include spe- 
cial subjects, being departments or periods of his- 
tory, or subjects studied in connexion with any of the 
above-mentioned languages. lT’or the purposes of 
this provision, the study of history shall include 
social and*economical history, systems of law, and 
the history of literature, learning, philosophy, and 
religion; and the study of language shall include 
the comparative study of languages or of different 
periods of a language. Candidates who offer San- 
skrit or Persian may be permitted to offer Zend as 
a special subject ; and candidates in the examina- 
tion in Semitic Studies may be permitted to offer 
Assyrian and Ethiopic as special subjects. 

5. ‘Every candidate in the examination in Indian 
Studies shall be required to offer either Sanskrit 
or Persian or Arabic, the General History of India, 
and one special subject. Candidates who aim at 
the highest honours shall be required to offer two 
additional languages, or an additional language 
and an additional special subject. 

‘*6. Every candidate in the examination in 
Semitic Studies shall be required to offer either 
Arabic or Hebrew or Aramaic, the general history 
either of the Jews or of the Arabs, and one special 
subject. Candidates who aim at the highest 
honours shall be required to offer an additional 
language and an additional special subject. 

“7, [Constitution of Board of Studies. ] 

**8. The Board of Studies shall, by notice from 
time to time, make regulatiens respecting the two 
examinations, and shall have power to add, subject 
to the provisions of clauses 5 and 6, any Oriental 
language to the subjecis of the school, and to 
prescribe or recommend authors or portions of 
authors in each of the languages offered in this 
school. The board shall also publish lists of 
special subjects, and shall have power to make 





regulations as to the selection of them, and (where 
they think fit) to prescribe particular books. 

‘*9. Candidates proposing to offer ahy subject 
not included in the lists or notices published by 
the board must submit it to the approval of the 
board six months before the examination.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“THE LIFE OF OUR LORD ILLUSTRATED FROM 
ITALIAN ART.” 
London: Dec. 21, 1885. 

I ask the favour of a few lines to correct an 
error as to the character of the book recently 
edited by me, for the National Society, 
(The Life of our Lord illustrated from Italian 
Art), into which your reviewer of last Satur- 
day has fallen. He complains that while ‘the 
professed object of the book” is to impress 
religious ideas upon the minds of school 
chibicen, by means of art, the preface would be 
quite unintelligible to a child, that the aotes 
attempt criticism rather than edification, and 
that I thus “‘ scarcely speak ”’—he might have 
said ‘‘ wholly fail to speak”—to my ‘‘ text.” 

The object of the society in publishing the 
illustrations has been here confused with the 
object of the book. Had the advertisement 
slip, which I enclose, been duly forwarded 
with the volume, it would have been seen that 
the first and principle aim of the society, in 
accordance with the general scope of its work, 
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was to supply a series of Christmas and Reward 
Oards for the young; and that the edifying or 
instructive element lay in the illustrations, and 
in the four small volumes, simultaneously issued, 
in which the prints are accompanied by a 
simple explanatory narrative. The main object 
being thus secured, it was thought that the 
illustrations might have an interest for all who 
care for sacred art, especially as six at least (those 
from Duccio’s altarpiece at Sienna, and from 
Ferrari’s fresco-series at Varallo) have never, I 
believe, been reproduced either here or in Italy. 
They were therefore inserted in a suitable form, 
and a preface and notes added at the publisher’s 
wish, with the aim of rendering the little gallery 
more interesting to a different class of buyers. 
My effort has hence solely been to explain the 
grounds for the choice made, and to elucidate 
the designs by reference to the development of 
Italian art, and the lives of the individual 
artists. These points, not direct religious 
teaching, were my business; and of any en- 
deavour, as the reviewer seems to think, ‘to 
unite the réles of evangelist and art-critic,” I 
must plead entire innocence. 
F, T. PALGRAVE. 








‘* PEDIGREE.” 


London : Dec. 21, 1885. 

The quotation from John of Whethampstede 
brought forward by Sir James Ramsay in the 
AcADEMY of December 19 should leave no doubt 
as to the derivation from a French pied de grés 
or pied de grés, which I suggested in Notes and 
Queries. Edward IV., says Whethampstede, in 
his claim to the crown in 1461, ‘‘ declaravit 
pedem suae cognationis,” i.e., set forth his pedi- 
gree; showing unmistakably that the first 
syllable of peedegree, as the word was then com- 
monly written (‘‘quendam rotulum—voc. Peede- 
gree,” Parl. Rolls, 1425; Pee de gree, Lydgate, 
Hors, shepe, and ghoos), was recognised asrepre- 
senting the French pied. But Sir James Ramsa 
obscures the etymology by rendering pied « 
grés by “‘ table of degrees,” i.e., of relationship. 
I do not see how pied can signify ‘‘ table,” 
—_ = the pre og veg to ey eae eso 
The element pied in the supposed original must 
be valensteod in the technical cnae of on in- 
dividual tree or stock. ‘‘!| 16° Pied,” says 
Littré, with the word arbre, or with the name 
of a plant, signifies an entire (7.¢., individual) 
tree or plant. A gardener speaks of “‘ tant de 
pieds @’arbres fruitiers,” of so many fruit-.rees 
in a garden ; of ‘‘ un pied de giroflée,” a plant 
of carnation. Pied bornier (by a repeated 
oversight written cornier in Littré), a bounda: 
tree, a tree left standing to mark the limits of 
a cutting in a forest. Now a pedigree is con- 
stantly spoken of as a genealogical tree, and 
was commonly drawn out in the shape of a 
tree growing out of the body of the recumbent 
ancestor, bearing his descendants in the several 
branches. The metaphor is still preserved when 
we speak of the various branches of a family, 
of the ancestral stock, &c. Corresponding to 
Whethampstede’s ‘‘ pes cognationis,” the Cursor 
Mundi, 1. 1625, has ‘‘a tre of kin.” 

** Bot first a tre, ar I begin 
I sal sette here of Adam kin.”’ 
The element gree (French grés or gré, a step) 
oceurs in the Cursor Mundi, 1. 1464, in the 
sense of a generation, or step in family descent, 

‘* Nine hundre zere and sexti Jareth 

Pat was be V gree fra Seth’’ (Fairfax MS.). 
In the Gottingen MS. the line runs: 
** pat was be fift kin fra Seth.’’ 

Pedigree, then, as the adoption of a French 
pied-de-grés, would be a tree of generations, of 
steps in family descent. As peedegree (1425, as 
cited by Sir J. Ramsay) is at least as early as 
pedygru or pety gru (Promptorium, 1440) we 


need not be disturbed by the occurrence of the 
latter form. One of the two, peedegree or pedy- 
gru, must be a corruption, and it is far more pro- 
bable that that one is the authentic form which 
clearly points to a French original. It is in 
vain to try to torture an explanation out of 
French pied de grue, which, in the sense re- 
quired, is no more producible than pied de grés. 
A Latin pes graduum or gressuwm would of 
course be only a translation of French pied de 
gres. H. WEDGwoop. 
Lianwrin, Machynlleth: Dec. 21, 1885. 

Though I cannot throw any light on the 
derivation of ‘‘ pedigree,” I may be permitted 
to say that the word appears to have been in 
common colloquial use as early as the middle of 
the fifteenth century, otherwise it could hardly 
have made its way into Welsh poetry of that 
period. I find it in the form of petigryw in two 
of the poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, a Welsh 
poet who flourished from the time of Henry 
VI. to the early part of the reign of Henry VII. 
One instance of it is in an elegy on the death of 
a granddaughter of Sir David Gam, who fell 
at Agincourt; and the other in a poem ad- 
dressed to David Gough, of Stepleton Castle, 
Radnorshire, a Yorkist, whom the poet endea- 
vours to persuade to join the Lancastrians, to 
as? ged he himself belonged. 

Unlike some other English words, petigryw 
has never been adopted and naturalised in the 
Welsh language. The poet evidently employed 
a word common in the spoken language of his 
day, which could scarcely have been the case if 
not in earlier use than the date furnished by 
the document quoted by Sir J. Ramsay. Glyn 
Cothi must have died soon after the accession 
of Henry VII. ; for a panegyric upon that king, 
whom the poet hails asa countryman, is among 
the very last of his poems, and it is evident from 
its tone that the king had but just ascended 
the throne at the time it was written. The 
period of sixty years, between 1425 and 1485, 
seems hardly long enough to give general cur- 
rency to the word, not only in England, but 
also in the principality. D. Sirvan Evans. 








THE NAME OF ‘‘ LIVERPOOL.” 
Londen}: Dec. 21, 1885. 

At a recent meeting of the Philological 
Society, Prof. Skeat called attention to the use 
of the word /ither in Middle English, in the 
sense of stagnant or malarious. Does not this 
account for the name of Liverpool (formerly 
Litherpole) ? Perhaps this suggestion will not 


ry | be very acceptable to the local pride of the 


citizens of that famous town ; but it would not, 
I think, be easy to disprove its possibility. 

There is a curious analogy to this etymology 
on the other side of the island. A suburb of 
Hull bears the name of Drypool, which does not 
mean “dry pool,” but is, as the Doomsday 
Book spelling shows, a corruption of the old 
Norse drit-pollr, ‘‘dirt pool.” It is by the 
merest chance that this did not become the 
name of the town itself. If such had been the 
case, the two great northern seaports would 
have been curiously alike in the unsavoury 
significance of their names. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Mownpay, Dec. 28,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Per- 

— Impressions of America,” by Mr. Bram 
er. 

TugEspDay, Dec. 29, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Story of a Meteorite,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 30,7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile 
Lecture, “Waves,” I. by Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson 


TuHurspDayY, Dec. 31, 3p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Story of a Meteorite,” II., by Prof. Dewar. 
7 p.m. London Institution: ‘Horses of the 
Past and Present,” by Prof. W. H. Flower. 
SaTURDAY, Jan. 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Story of a Meteorite,” III., by Prof. Dewar. 








SCIENCE. 


The Melanesian Languages. By R. H. Cod- 
rington. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tue Oxford University Press has been accused 
of devoting itself to the production of second- 
rate school-books and reams of examination 
papers. The work on the languages of 
Melanesia by the Rev. Dr. Codrington, which 
it has just issued, will serve to show that the 
accusation is unjust. The book is written 
with all the ripe knowledge of one who has 
lived and taught for years among the natives 
of Melanesia, and it offers a welcome con- 
tribution to the solution of an obscure problem 
of scientific philology. 

By Melanesia is meant the group of islands 
which stretch eastward of Papua and Northern 
Australia from New Ireland and the Admiralty 
Islands to New Caledonia and Fiji. They 
are distinguished from the islands of Polynesia 
in possessing a dark-skinned population which 
approaches the negro in type, and has 
customs and languages of its own. The 
ethnical and linguistic relations of the Mela- 
nesians and Polynesians have been a matter 
of dispute. The majority of enquirers have 
ledel any kinship between the black Mela- 
nesian and the brown Polynesian; and, while 
some would refer the Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian families of speech to wholly different 
origins, others, like George von der Gabelentz 
in the appendix published by himself and 
A. B. Meyer to his father’s work on the 
Melanesian languages, would see in the Mela- 
nesian dialects mixed languages—compounds, 
that is to say, of Polynesian and an unallied 
group of tongues. 

It is evident that the ethnical and linguistic 
questions ought to be separated. Race and 
language are not interchangeable terms, and 
the Melanesians may belong to another race 
than the Polyuesians and yet speak the same 
language. Dr. Codrington, indeed, seems to 
think that the Melanesian is racially, as well 
as linguistically, connected with the Poly- 
nesian and Malay; but his arguments have 
certainly brought no conviction to my mind, 
and his view is opposed to that of the most 
eminent ethnologists. 

It is only incidentally, however, that he 
glances at the question of race. His book is 
concerned, not with ethnology, but with the 
Melanesian languages, a subject on which he 
supplies an abundance of material that makes 
a revision of our old opinions necessary. We 
have at last full and accurate accounts of the 
grammar and phonology of languages many 
of which have hitherto been little more than 
mere names. The question of the relation of 
the Oceanic languages to one another can now 
be discussed with a fair probability of arriving 
at a conclusion. 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Codrington 
is that the Melanesian languages have the 
same origin as the Malayan and Polynesian. 
In some respects they present archaic features 
which are wanting in the other two groups, 
and they therefore cannot be regarded as 
having been borrowed from Polynesian 
settlers. What is foreign in them Dr. Cod- 
rington would refer to the influence of a fair 
Asiatic race in a long-past age. All known 
languages are probably more or less mixed, 
and the languages of islanders are the least 


likely to form exceptions to the rule; but the 
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mixture is not of the kind imagined by Von 
der Gabelentz and Meyer, which extends to 
the grammar as well as to the vocabulary, 
but is confined to the vocabulary alone. 

Dr. Codrington certainly seems to me to 
have proved the main point of his contention. 
Henceforward the Melanesian languages must 
not be set apart as an independent family of 
speech, as in my Introduction to the Science of 

uage, but grouped with the Malayo- 
Polynesian dialects. More than this is not 
proved; nor cen it be proved until laws of 
phonetic change can be laid down both be- 
tween the Melanesian dialects themselves and 
between the Melanesian and Polynesian 
groups. Until this is done we can seldom 
feel sure as to what words and forms are 
derived from a common source or have been 
borrowed in later times. Dr. Codrington, it 
is true, denies the possibility of discovering 
such laws (p. 201), but no comparative phil- 
ologist can accept the denial. 

Those who believe that Ludwig’s theory of 

adaptation is a truer explanation of the 
growth of Indo-European grammar than the 
old theory of agglutination will find much 
to encourage them in the pages of Dr. 
Codrington’s book. We can see in them 
grammar being formed, as it were, almost 
before our eyes; and it is by adapting un- 
meaning terminations to express newly- 
required grammatical ideas that the formation 
is carried on. Thus in Mota the absolute 
use of a substantive is denoted by the termina- 
tion ¢ or ui, in Motlay by ge and n, while in 
Fiji and the Solomon Islands such a use is 
still unknown. The suffixes of the verb in 
both Melanesian and Polynesian are similarly 
instructive; and Dr. Codrington concludes his 
examination of them by saying that the 
evidence 
‘* points to these suffixes not being originally 
independent words, prepositions, or others, 
come down to the position of suffixes, but 
terminations, by which the language has con- 
trived to make the verb express itself in a way 
that was desired.” 
Doubtless the Melanesian and Polynesian 
languages are ‘‘ agglutinative,”” and not ‘in- 
flectional”’ like those of the Indo-European 
family ; but this is only the more reason why 
we should find them building up their grammar 
by the help of agglutination, if such a prin- 
ciple were founded upon fact. Or are we to 
make our an grammar more agglutinative 
than that of the agglutinative languages 
themselves ? A. H. Sayce. 








EUTING’S NABATAEAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Nabatiiische Inschriften aus Arabien. Von Julius 
Euting. (Berlin: Reimer.) 
AxsovuT 165 miles to the north-west of al- 
Madinah, on the pilgrim road from Syria to 
the Holy Places, between the Harrah or 
voleanic plateau of al-‘Uwayrid on the west 
and the sandstone uplands which stretch to- 
wards Jabal Shammar on the east, lies the 
remarkable depression called by Muslim pil- 
grims, after the legend in the Kur’ain, Maddin 
Salih, ‘‘the cities of the Prophet Salih,” but 
still known to the Arab tribes of the neighbour- 
hood as al-Higr or Hegr, the name which it 
bears in the inscriptions cut nineteen centuries 
ago, by which it is called by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
and by which it is mentioned in the Kur’iin. 
This valley was in the first century of the 





Christian era the southernmost point of the 
flourishing kingdom of the Nabataeans, whose 
ruler, Aretas Philopatris, or, as he is called 
in the inscriptions, Harithat Rahem-‘amméh, 
‘‘ Lover of his people,” held the country as far 
north as Damascus, and, as St. Paul tells us 
(2 Cor. xi. 32), in or about the year A.D. 39 
‘« guarded the city of the Damascenes” in order 
to take the Apostle, who escaped his hands by 
being let down through a window from the 
wall in a basket. About twelve miles further 
south is al-‘Ula, a settlement of the Sabaeans, 
who have left behind them the ruins of stone- 
built houses, numerous rock-cut tombs, and a 
large number of inscriptions, copies of which, 
made by Prof. Euting, are now in the hands of 
Prof. D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, whose reading 
of them may shortly be expected. These two 
places thus-mark the meeting-point between 
south and north Semite of the great stream 
of traffic which, during many centuries be- 
fore Christ and for, perhaps, two centuries 
after, passed north from al-Yaman into 
Asia-Minor, and supplied the West with the 
products of India and southern Africa, and 
with the precious frankincense yielded by 
al-Yaman itself. The history of this trade 
is the history of Arabian civilisation. So 
long as it existed, the kingdom of Saba and 
Himyar in the south of the Peninsula was 
wealthy and prosperous, a proverb to Western 
nations for luxury and riches. But with the 
close of the first century after Christ the navi- 
gation of the Red Sea began to tell against the 
land route, and, as years went on, completely 
took its place; while the gradual spread of 
Christianity, and the decline of the sumptuous 
ritual of paganism, destroyed the market for 
Sabaean incense. These commercial changes 
were followed by widespread distress among 
the Southern Arabians. The kingdom of Saba 
became the scene of great internal disorders, 
resulting in the migration of large bodies of its 
inhabitants to the north, where they established 
themselves in Syria, Mesopotamia, and the lands 
between ; and it was no longer able to with- 
stand successfully the incursions of the central 
or Ma‘addic stocks from al- Yamaémah, or Middle 
Najd, and the Hijiz, or the attacks by sea of 
the African Semites of Ethiopia. At last, in 
the sixth century, after a long period of steady 
decline, the rule of the princes of al-Yaman 
was finally brought to a close by the Abyssinian 
conquest. 

The commerce of the Sabaeans was transferred 
at Hegra to the camels of the Nabataeans, a 
people reckoned by classical writers among the 
Sion of whom we first hear as a united 

wer about 300 B.c. They appear as neigh- 
_ of the Jews in the Macca wars, and 
in the reign of Aretas III., Philhellen, came 
into conflict with the Roman power under 
Pompey and Scaurus. Aretas IV., ‘“‘the lover 
of his people,” obtained investiture from 
Augustus in 8 B.c., and his long reign con- 
tinued for forty-eight years, till after a.p. 39. 
He was succeeded by his son, Maliku ITI., and 
the latter by Rab’él II., when the kingdom was 
finally overthrown by Trajan, whose lieutenant, 
Cornelius Palma, took its capitals, Bostra and 
Petra, in 106. 

The site of Hegra, now an open valley, with 
no trace of inhabitants except a small ka/‘ah, or 
guard-house, for the protection of the Hajj, is 
surrounded and studded with masses of sand- 
stone rock, which have been hewn by its 
former Nabataean population intosepulchres with 
imposing frontages of semi-classical style, re- 
sembling those at Petra. These generally bear, 
or bore, in the centre of the frontispiece a tablet, 
with the names of those who built and dedicated 
them, a limitation of their use to the heirs of 
their founders, and a denunciation of penalties, 
human and divine, against any person who 
should violate or alienate them. And the 





volume before be ms a collection of ‘these in- 
scriptions, reprodu by photo-litho Ih 
from the impressions cen be March’ 1282, 
by Prof. Julius Euting, of Strassburg. 

The majority of these inscriptions are not now 
for the first time given to the world. In 1876-78, 
Mr. Charles Doughty, in the course of his adven- 
turous journey through the north-west portion 
of the Arabian Peninsula, spent three months 
at al-Hegr, and took hand copies and impres- 
sions of a large number, wiih, & 1884, were 
published by the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres under the superintend- 
ance of M. Renan, who furnished preliminary 
readings and translations of twenty-seven of 
the most legible. Later in the same year 
thirteen more inscriptions, which had been 
collected by M. Charles Huber, an explorer 
sent out by the Academy, who unhappily met 
his death by the treachery of his res near 
Jeddah in July 1884, were published by 
M. Philippe Berger. Without, however, in 
the least detracting from the credit due to these 
eminent travellers, to the first of whom belongs 
the glory of discovering for critical investiga- 
tion an entirely new and most important field 
of ancient Arabian history, it must be said that 
neither of their collections attains the standard 
of accuracy and finality which is reached by the 
work of the most skilful of living Semitic 
epigraphists, whose results, as here shown, 
leave nothing to be desired. 

The volume contains twenty pages of in- 
troduction, giving an account of the author’s 
journey, which took him, starting from 
Damascus, by Wadi Sirhiin and the Jauf 
to Hail, in the Jabal Shammar, thence to 
Taimi, and from there to al-Hegr and 
al-‘Ula. In this are inserted hand copies of 
forty smaller Nabataean inscriptions, gathered 
en route, besides several fragments in the as 
yet undeciphered semi-Sabaean characters, in- 
scriptions in which are numerous in Northern 
Arabia; afew more ancient Aramaean fragments 
in Phoenician characters, and some early Kufic, 
or ‘‘ Proto-Arabic,” inscriptions. Then follows 
a page giving a conspectus of the Nabatacan 
alphabet as exhibited in the tablets of al-Hegr, 
of the greatest importance for the history of 
Syriac and Arabic writing. Then come, in 
a pages, the readings and translations 
of thirty great inscriptions, all but one sepul- 
chral, from al-Hegr and al-‘Ula, the original 
impressions of twenty-nine of which are 
admirably reproduced by photo-lithography 
in a series of plates at the end of the book. 
Nearly all these texts bear legible dates, and 
range from 9 B.C., the first year of Aretas IV., 
to 75 A.D., the fourth of Rab’él II., the last 
Nabataean king. In the reading and discus- 
sion of the inscriptions, especially of the proper 
names, almost as large a part is taken by Prof. 
Néldeke as by Prof. Euting himself; and the 
former has appended a series of notes (pp. 73- 
80) setting forth the linguistic and seatlinaiesl 
results of the inscriptions, which is not the 
least valuable portion of the work. The volume 
closes with a sketch of Nabataean history 
(pp. 81-89) by Prof. A. von Gutschmid, a full 
+ a of proper names, and a list of Nabataean 
numeral signs, the discovery of which is due 
to Prof. Euting. 

In a lecture delivered at the Sorbonne in the 
course of last spring by M. P. Berger, which 
was noticed in the ACADEMY of August 15, the 
author, reviewing the then known inscriptions 
of al-Hegr, put forth a new theory in regard 
to the Arabic language : 


‘* Voici donc le probléme qui se serre. Au sud de 
l’Arabie, que trouvons-nous? Une ancienne 
civilisation, attestée par de grandes ruines et des 
inscriptions monumentales, écrites avec des 
caractéres qui n’ont rien de commun avec l’arabe 
et dans une langue qui appartient 4 la méme 
famille, sans doute, mais qui a un génie et une 
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grammaire qui lui sont propres: les restes de 
l’ancien empire de Saba, divisé en plusieurs 
peuplades, ayant chacune ses villes fortes, ses rois 
et ses dieux. Au nord, la e branche 
araméenne, qui se prolonge, au sud de Palmyre, 
jusque dans le Hauran, ot elle a donné naissance 
a la dynastie des rois Nabatéens et dont on 
retrouve les traces sur les rochers du Sinai, que les 
pelerins ont couverts de leurs noms; puis, au 
milieu de cette civilisation araméenne, des fusées 
arabes, mais d’un Arabe qui rappelle celui de 
1’Yémen par son écriture, et surtout qui n’a rien 
de commun avec celui que |’Islamisme a inoculé 
au monde entier. 

**Qu’y avait-il dans l’intervalle? Jusqu’a ces 
derniéres années, sans eed aussi loin que Sylvestre 
de Sacy, qui a fait un mémoire pour prouver qu'on 
n’éoghvele en Arabie avant Mahomet, les gens 
les mieux informés de ces ers répondaient : 
il y al’Arabe proprement dit, et l’on s’attendait 4 
trouver les origines lointaines de l’écriture et de la 
civilisation sabeaiienes dans cet Hedjaz quien a 
été le berceau. Eh bien, non! L’Arabie centrale 
ne contient pas autre chose que ce que nous 
avons trouvé au sud et au nord. Une civilisation 
araméenne, qui pénétre jusqu’au centre et se con- 
fond si étroitement avec la civilisation sabéenne, 
que les deux semblent, par moments, n’avoir 
qu’une langue et qu’une réligion.”’ 

And again, after giving various details of the 

inscriptions, he writes : 
‘*On se demande oi est, au milieu de tout cela, 
l’Arabe des Coréischites et de Mahomet? Il nous 
apparait comme un dialecte excessivement restreint, 
comme la langue d’une toute petite tribu, qui, par 
suite de circonstances trés locales, est arrivée a 
un certain moment 4 un degré de perfection 
extraordinaire. C’est 4 l’Islamisme qu’elle a di 
toute sa fortune. I] en est de l’Arabe comme de 
la langue latine. ... L’Islamisme de méme a 
imposé sa langue avec sa religion a toute l’ Arabie.”’ 
(pp. 9, 28.) 


These conclusions evidently fall into two pro- 
positions: (1) the Nabataeans belonged to the 
Aramaean branch of the Semitic race; and (2) 
classical Arabic was originally the language of 
uite a small tribe, which was first imposed on 
the whole of Arabia by the spread of Islam. 
This is not the place to discuss at length the 
question of the origin of the Nabataeans. For 
a long time the opinion of Etienne Quatremére 
(Nouveau Journal Asiatique, t. xv.) that they 
were Aramaeans was generally accepted by 
scholars, notwithstanding the language of 
classical antiquity (Diodorus, Strabo, Josephus, 
Eratosthenes, Pliny, Suidas), which uniformly 
reckoned them as Arabs. To Néldeke we owe 
the demonstration, published in the nineteenth 
volume of the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (1865), that they were true Arabs. His 
arguments rested chiefly on the proper names 
borne by them, which, when not borrowed 
from Greek, Roman, Phoenician, or Aramaean 
civilisation, are pure Arabic, exhibiting forms 
(diminutives of the measure fu‘ail and augmen- 
tatives of the measure af‘al) which are not found 
in Aramaic, and must necessarily have been 
derived from an Arabic source anterior to the 
Aramaic culture which these people adopted. 
To this must be added the testimony of their 
religious observances, the unive cult of 
deities peculiar to the Arabs, al-Lat, Manat, 
al-Xais, and Dhu-sh-Shara, and the worship of 
sacred stones (anséb), to which sacrifices were 
offered, the blood being, in true Arabian 
fashion, smeared on the stone re ting the 
= The inscriptions now deciphered, so far 
rom proving the Aramaean theory, seem 
decisive on the opposite side. Not only do the 
proper names bear, here as elsewhere, a dis- 
tinctly Arabic stamp: the language itself, 
which is Aramaic, is permeated with exclu- 
sively Arabic words, forms, and idioms, which 
show that those who set up these tablets, six 
centuries before the Flight, were an Arabic- 
speaking people, who merely used the Aramaic 


purposes: much as two centuries later the 
Persian scribes who invented the Huzvaresh 
or Pahlavi writing chose Aramaic forms for 
graphic purposes, while in reading them they 
pronounced their own vernacular Persian. The 
language of Prof. Néldeke on this point is not 
doubtful : 

‘* Mit voller Sicherheit lasst sich sagen, dass diese 
beiden Wértchen (ghair und fa-) mit ihrer speci- 
fisch Arabischen Verwendung nicht von Aramiaern 
den Arabern entlehnt sein kénnen, sondern dass 
sie Arabismen sind, welche den aramiisch schrei- 
benden, aber Arabisch redenden Leuten aus ihrer 
Muttersprache immer wieder in die Hand kamen. 
Zu dieser Anschauung, dass die Erbauer dieser 
Grabhéhlen aramiaisch schreibende, aber Arabisch 
redende Araber waren, drangt auch sonst Alles, 
besonders die Eigennamen .... . 

“So diirftig das Material ist, so scheint es mir 
doch zu geniigen, um es zu beweisen, dass das 
Arabisch von al-Hegr der spateren classischen 
Sprache schon sehr nahe stand.’ 

The second proposition—that classical Arabic 
owes its sp’ throughout Arabia to Muham- 
mad—is so strange that it is difficult to under- 
stand. how M. Berger can have put it forward 
in face of the great bulk of the ancient poetical 
literature of Arabia, which certainly goes back to 
at least a cen’ before the Flight ; and which, 
while it flourished most among the Central 
or Ma‘addic stocks and the mixed Ma‘addic 
and Yamanite populations of the north (al- 
Hirah, Ghassin, Tayyi’, Kalb, &c.), was un- 
questionably cultivated also in the greater part 
of al-Yaman (Najrin, Hamdan, Hadramaut) by 
the time when the Abyssinian occupation was 
put an end to by the Persians under Wahriz. 
Whatever diversity of dialect or vocabulary 
may have existed throughout the Peninsula, 
all that we know goes to prove that the lan- 
guage was essentially fone, with probably less 
1 divergence than at this moment exists 
between the dialects of English spoken in 
the various parts of Great Britain. The revela- 
tion of Islam was conveyed in ‘ plain Arabic,” 
because that was the universal speech, easy to 
be understood by all. Certainly nothing to the 
contrary is to é gathered from inscriptions, 
the latest of which were more than five cen- 
turies old when the Prophet entered upon his 
mission. 

To the corrigenda on p. 98 of the volume may 
be added the following. P. 48, l. 7 of the 
inscription, insert “YD after TAY 7), and 
correct the translation accordingly. On p. 51, 
1. 3 of the inscription, read }135wW»*. In the 
smaller inscriptions on pp. 13 and 18, a few 
proper names of interest have not been noticed 
in the text. Nub. 50 reads DSw 12"93 723 ws, 
probably the genuine Arabic names Iyis, son 
of Kulaib. In Nab. 53, the name in the first 
line is strikingly like Mu‘dwiyah; it seems 
possible that the last letter should be read 
M instead of }. In Nab. 54 the reading appears 
to be DY 7D, “to the memory of Lucius.” 
In Nab. 62, the reading should apparently be 
YTWS 72 Tat Dw, “Peace to Zabd son of 
Asad!” For the difficult name of the god in 
1. 2 of No. 21 (pp. 61-62) I venture to suggest 
N7YS = Arabic aghra ; see al-gharit in Lane— 
‘*a certain idol or object of idolatrous worship.” 
The meaning, ‘‘smeared with blood,” suits 
very well the cippus of the Nabataean national 
deity, Dusares, which the little Masgeda to 
which the inscription is attached probably 
represents. Suidas says of it (s.v. @ebs &pys) — 
TovTw Obova: Kal 7d alua tay iepeiwy rpoxéovc. 

C. J. LYAut. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
A MEETING of the subscribers to the testi- 
monial to Dr. H. Woodward, for twenty-one 
— editor of the Geological Magazine, was 
eld on December 15, at the rooms of the 


Prof. T. G. Bonney presented to that gentle- 
man, on behalf of the subscribers, a silver tea 
and coffee service and a cheque for £253. Over 
200 names are on the list of subscribers to the 
testimonial. 

WE ~ to hear there is some risk that the 

Zoological Record may be disco=tinued after the 
issue of the next annual volume, owing to lack 
of sufficient support. The subscription to this 
invaluable summary is only one guinea. The 
secretary of the association responsible for the 
—— is Mr, H. T. Stainton, Mountsfield, 
wisham. 
In the last part of the Records of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India are two papers of much 
interest to seismologists. One of these is a 
report by Mr. C. 8. Middlemas on the Bengal 
earthquake, July 14, 1885. The reporter enters 
into a careful analysis of the destructive effects, 
—_ those at the jute works at Serajganj, 
where two chimney stacks suffered severely. 
Calculation seemed to show that the seismic 
focus, or subterranean centre of disturbance, 
was situated at an unusual depth; but after 
introducing certain corrections a depth of forty- 
five miles is approximately assigned to it. ) 
second report is by Mr. E. J. Jones on the 
Kashmir earthquake of May 30, 1885. Not- 
withstanding the comparative mildness of the 
shock, no fewer than three thousand lives 
appear to have been lost by this catastrophe. 
The focal depth is calculated to have aad 
seven and a half miles. 


Principles of Forecasting by Means of Weather 
Charts, by the Hon. Ralph Abercromb 
(Stanford), is a Blue Book of 123 pages, whic 
has been prepared under the authority of the 
Meteorological Office, in response to the wide- 
spread demand for a popular exposition of the 
methods employed ty the office in framing its 
‘Daily Weather Forecasts” and ‘Storm 
Warnings.” Mr, Abercromby has performed 
his task admirably. The relation of differences 
of barometric reading to direction and force of 
wind, the nature of cyclones and anticyclones, 
the kinds of weather characteristic of the 
various divisions (front and back, right and 
left) of a cyclonic or anticyclonic area, the 
notation employed for recording atmospheric 
conditions, and many other matters of like 
character, are explained in a singularly lucid 
fashion, and with a much greater approach to 
completeness than in any work on the subject 
addressed to non-scientific readers. It was not 
to be ted, however, that an able in- 
vestigator like Mr. Abercromby would content 
himeelf with merely expounding the results of 
other men’s work; and his little book, without 
in ae degree departing from its thoroughly 
popular style, contains a good deal of original 
matter which will be valued by professed 
students of meteorology. To the general 
public, the methods by which the forecasts are 
arrived at are of less interest than the question 
how far they have been proved by experience 
to be trustworthy, and Mr. Abercromby fur- 
nishes some statistics bearing on this point. In 
the year ending March, 1882, the “ Daily 
Weather Forecasts’ for all the districts of the 
British Isles give the following results: wholly 
correct, 34 per cent.; ‘‘ partially [i.e., more 
than one-half] correct,” 44 per cent. The 
proportion of predictions accounted successful is 
therefore in all 78 per cent. As the book, 
though se po only this year, left the 
author's hauds early in 1883, the year 1881-2 
was the latest for which statistics were then 
available. With re; to the ‘‘ Storm Warn- 
ings,” the figures given are those for 1880. It 
is not explained why a more recent date was 
not selected ; but it appears that in that year 
the ‘‘ Storm Warnings” issued were 390, out of 


which number only 67 were either ‘not 
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there occurred 29 storms which had not been 
anticipated by the office. Speaking roughly, 
this analysis may be said to yield about the 
same percentage of successes as in the case of 
the daily forecasts. The principalmeans which 
Mr. Abercromby recommends for the improve- 
ment of the art of forecasting is the more 
frequent transmission of barometric reports. 
Owing to considerations of expense, these 
reports are at present received every twelve 
hours—an interval long enough often to allow 
highly significant oscillations of the barometer 
to escape unnoticed. The author also antici- 
petes good results from the multiplication of 

igh-level stations, from a more extended use 
of cirrus observations, and from scientific 
verification of the experience embodied in 
po ular weather maxims. On the other hand, 

e has no faith in the ‘‘sun-spot theory,” in 
recurrent weather cycles as a means of predic- 
tion, or in the utility of the well-known 
storm telegrams from America. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, U.S., an- 
nounce for publication, probably in February of 
next year, a translation of Prof. Kaegi’s work 
on the Rig Veda, by Dr. R. Arrowsmith, of 
Columbia College. The book consists of two 
rts: (1) a general view of the language, the 
terature, the people, and the civilisation of 
the early Aryans; (2) a commentary on the 
hymns. The author, who is now a professor at 
Ziirich, was a pupil of Roth; and he has 
specially le his commentary for this 
translation. 


We would draw the attention of Greek 
scholars and philologists generally to a valu- 
able little work just published at Smyrna by 
Mr. Karolides, on the modern Greek dialect, 
or rather dialects, of his native country, Kap- 
padokia. It is entitled TAwocdpiov cvyxpitindy 
‘EAAnvoxarnadoxixav Actéewv, The author pub- 
lished a book on Kappadokia in 1874, and three 
years ago another on Komana; and last year 
the first volume of the Journal of the Historical 
and Ethnological Society of Greece contained 
an article on the dialect of Phertakena in 
Kappadokia by Mr. Alektorides, which, how- 
ever, excited more expectations than it satis- 
fied. Mr, Karolides’ publication is very com- 
plete, and enters very fully into the phonology, 

mmar, and vocabulary of the various modern 
reek dialects of Kappadokia. They are ex- 
ceedingly curious, me differ widely from the 
other dialects, ancient and modern, of the 
Greek world. Mr. Karolides endeavours in 
most cases to find derivations for the strange 
words that occur in them. His etymologies, 
however, are not always successful, and now 
and then we are tempted to ask whether the 
words may not sometimes be relics of the 
aboriginal languages spoken in the country 
before the arrival of Greek culture. As a 
specimen of the dialect, we may quote the 
names of the numerals in the sub-dialect of 
Pharasa: Héna, dichi, trichi, konkar, phenkar, 
chankar, tatli, matli, lingir, danjar, dhéka, 
where ch is pronounced as in the English church. 
Matli and lingir both seem to mean “eight.” 
The extent to which the terminations of the 
numerals have been assimilated to one another 
is interesting. 


Dr. MAx ROEDIGER has just brought out an 
improved edition (the fourth) of the late Karl 
Miillenhoff’s Altdeutsche Sprachproben (Berlin: 
Weidmann). The author’s object was to furnish 
a repository of the neces textual material 
for such a course of lessons in the early forms 
of the Teutonic dialects as he deemed indis- 
ye a as a preliminary to a fruitful study of 

iddle High-German. This intention explains 





what at first sight appears sin r—the inclu- 
sion of extracts from the Gothic Bible and the 
Heliand, along with specimens of the chief 
monuments of Old High-German. Exception 
may be taken to some details of the plan of 
the book—the abserice of glossaries, for ex- 
ample; but the care exercised in the correction 
of the texts, and the specimens which are given 
of important linguistic documents not easily 
accessible elsewhere, impart to the work a 
value which is not confined to the purpose 
which it was specially designed to serve. The 
changes which Dr. Roediger has made in the 
present edition are, for the most part, un- 
questionable improvements. He has introduced 
some passages from the Heidelberg MS. (A) of 
the J'wein, added some new extracts from the 
Heliand, and appended the various readings of 
the MSS. to the extracts from the <Armer 
Heinrich. The only change the propriety of 
which is likely to be questioned is the adop- 
tion of the text of the Vienna MS. in the place 
of that of the Heidelberg MS. in the selections 
from Otfrid; it seems, however, that Millen- 
hoff himself, unlike Dr. Piper, regarded the 
former MS. as preferable. 


THE new number of the American Journal of 
Philology contains a curious remark, in a review 
of a Lateinische Schulgrammatik published lately 
at Hannover. We are told that ‘‘ the whole 
make-up of the work reveals the progress 
of Germany in the Americanisation of its 
manuals,” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL InsTITUTE.—(Z'uesday, Dec. 8.) 


FrANcIS GALTON, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. H. H. Johnston exhibited a collection of photo- 
graphs of African natives and scenery. Mr. H. W. 
Seton-Kerr exhibited a number of photographs of 
North American Indians, taken by him during his 
recent visit to Canada. Mr. Joseph Hatton exhibited 
several ethnological objects collected by his son, the 
late Frank Hatton, in North Borneo. Mr. W. M. 
Crocker also exhibited some objects from Borneo ; 
and Mr. R. Meldola some photographs of the 
Nicobarese. A paper by Mr. E. H. Man, ‘‘On the 
Nicobar Islanders,” was read, in which the autkor 
described the wild race inhabiting the interior of 
Great Nicobar, and called by the inhabitants of the 
other islands of the group ‘‘Shom Pen.” It appears 
certain that they are the descendants of a very 
ancient aboriginal population of Mongolian origin. 
The height of the males appears to range between 
5 ft. 2in. and 5ft. 8in. ; their skin is fairer than 
that of the generality of the coast people, who, on 
their part, are less dark than the Malay ; the hair is 
straight, and is mangers | worn uncut and unkempt. 
Their dwellings are small, and erected on posts ; the 
floors, being raised six or seven feet above the ground, 
necessitate the use of ladders. Mr. Man hopes before 
long to be able to supplement in many particulars 
the meagre information that has hitherto been ob- 
tainable regarding the Pen, but the task is one of 
considerable difficulty. 





SocrEty OF ANTIQUARIES.—( Thursday, Dec. 10.) 


Tue President in the Chair.—Mr. John Parker ex- 
hibited a court-roll of the manor of Aylesbury of the 
time of Henry VII., and read a paper on the descent 
of the manor from Saxon times till it came into the 
possession of the Earl of Ormond, and from him to 
the Boleyn family. It was sold by Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, Karl of Wiltshire, father of Anne Boleyn, to 
Chief Justice Baldwin, from whom it passed to the 
family of Pakington, which held it until 1802, with 
the exception of the Commonwealth period, when it 
was occupied by the regicide Scott. In 1802 it was 
acquired by the Marquis of Buckingham. The 
borough was incorporated in 1553; and, until the 
reign of Charles I., it was the custom of the lord of 
the manor and the corporation to nominate the 
members of Parliament alternately. ‘The President 
exhibited an Anglo-Saxon coin of Edward the Con- 
fessor struck at Aylesbury, and some silver tokens in 
illustration of the paper. 





Eprysurcu Matuematicat Socrery.—(Friday, 
Dee. 11.) 


Dr. R. M. Fereuson, President, in the Chair.— 
Prof. Tait communicated a paper, which was read 
by Mr. William Peddie, on ‘‘ Integrals occurring 
in the Kinetic Theory of Gases.’’ Mr. Peddie ex- 
plained a method of breaking up a rectangle to 
form a square, and gave the first part of a paper 
on ‘‘ The Theory of Contours, and its Application 
to Physical Science.’’ 


New Suaxspere Socrety.—(Fridzy, Dec. 11.) 


Dr. Furnivaut, Director, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Henry Sharp read a paper on ‘‘The Prose in 
Shakspere’s ys, the Rules for its use, and the 
assistance that it gives in ufiderstanding the Plays.’’ 
Pooh-poohing the ridiculous notion that all Shaks- 
— prose was verse, Mr. Sharpe examined in 

etail the distinctive use of prose in Hamlet and 
Much Ado, and then went shortly through all the 
other plays. In Hamlet he found that Hamlet 
used prose to those of his court whom he dis- 
trusted—see how he —— to Ophelia when she 
returns his presents ; in Measure for Measure, that 
prose is used to express doubt; in Winter’s Tale, 
narrative; in Othello and Lear, by Iago and 
Edmunds, to express contemptuous deceit of their 
victims ; when trusted as equals, metre is used to 
them. Besides these and a few other special uses, 
the general rules for the use of metre and prose 
are: History is in metre; so are tragic, pompous, 
and sentimental parts. Comic, jovial, and light- 
hearted parts are in prose; as are letters, procla- 
mations, and the like, poor men’s and fools’ talk, 
words of folk who have lost their reason, asides, 
volleys of words, and broken English. Messengers, 
and persons using authority over others, s 
metre. Persons speaking together either s all 
prose or all metre. Ladies speak prose when alone 
with female relations. Some characters speak 
sometimes prose, sometimes metre, according to 
their state of mind or the company they are in.— 
Mr. Moulton urged that more attention should 
have been paid to the changes from metre to prose, 
and vice-versé, according to the tone and move- 
ment of the play.—Mr. Poel thought the changes 
were due to the needs of actors’ elocution and 
effects.—Dr. Furnivall, Miss Latham, the Rev. 
W. A. Harrison, Mr. P. Z. Round, and others, 
joined in the discussion. 


Royat Astatic.—(Monday, Dec. 21.) 


Cox. Yuuz, President, in the Chair.—Before pro- 
ceeding to the business of the day, the President 
alluded to the loss the society sustained owing to 
the death of Sir Arthur Phayre, one of the mem- 
bers of its council, briefly reviewing his career, and 
observing that he was one to be reckoned in the 
first class of a distinguished school of Indian 
public servants.—Mr. W. Simpson read a — on 
the ‘‘ Newly-discovered Caves at Panj-deh,” in 
in which he gives his own views on Capt. de 
Laessoé’s already reported explorations, the result 
of which that officer had already communicated to 
the lecturer in February last. He thought there 
was little doubt they were Buddhist, like others in 
this northern part of Afghanistan. Those called 
by Capt. de Laessoé the Yakki delik group 
were described as “‘vaulted’’ for the most part, 
fifteen feet long and nine wide, though one 
was nineteen feet in length. Mr. Simpson con- 
sidered them to be a mere repetition of caves 
he had seen at Jalalabad, the original type of 
which is to be found in the Barabar Caves 
near Buddha Gaya. Referring to two caves at 
Bala Monghab, he said they contained some rudely 
cut recesses, and were connected by a curious pas- 
sage, so recessed as to be difficult of use. In 
conclusion, Mr. Simpson expressed regret at having 
been unable, from want of the necessary per- 
missions, to carry out his intention of re ing to 
India from the scene of the Boundary Commission, 
via Bamian, adding: ‘‘I trust, however, the time 
is not far distant when some one will be able to 
send us drawings of that wonderful spot and its 
colossal figures and caves, which, we ought to 
expect, will throw considerable light on Buddhism 
as It existed in that part of the world.” A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Gibbs and Mr. T. H. Thorn- 
ton took part, closed by a few remarks from the 
President. , 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 

framed, E& one about to purchase pictures 

should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Geo. Ress, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THE ART PUBLICATIONS OF SEEMANN, 
OF LEIPZIG. 


It has been our pleasant duty on several 
occasions to call attention to the admirable 
series of works on the history of art published 
by the house of E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig ; and 
it is scarcely necessary for us, while they are 
still unfinished a, do more — record — 

rogress now an ain. e t work, 
vated by Dr. Dohmé, Kunst und Einstler, has 
long past the Middle and the Renaissance. 
The section which deals with the first half of 
the nineteenth century has reached its 24th 
‘* Lieferung,” and is in the middle or near the 
end of its second volume. 
received the following studies: Carl Rottmann, 
the landscape painter, of Munich, by C. A. 
Regnet ; Géricault and Délacroix, irably 
treated by Adolf Rosenberg; the third part of 
Veit Valentin’s group of Tcudiiia, Overbeck, 
Schnorr, Veit, and Fiihrich; and Antoine-Jean 
Gros, by Richard Graul. The last-named artist 
was doubtless introduced rather on account of 
his importance in art -history than his merit as 
an artist—a brother in spirit, if not in talent, of 
Géricault and Délacroix. The illustrations of 
the two last-named artists’ works are very good ; 
that of Délacroix’s group of tigers is specially 


brilliant and spirited. . 
The latest of the third volume of 
Woltmann and Woermann’s (Geschichte der 


Malerei (the second volume of which is about to 
appear in English) deal with the Italian, 
Spanish, and French schools of the seventeenth 
century. The work is sustained at its high level 
both in text and illustrations. 

The new edition of Wilhelm Liibke’s Ge- 
schichte der Architektur, thoroughly revised, is 

ing down to modern times, having pass 
through the purest periods of the Renaissance. 
rege 4 no expense has been spared to make 
the work as complete as possible; and the 
illustrations are well chosen, abundant, and 
beautifully executed. 

Of the Kulturhistorischer Bilderatlas, two 
sections are now complete. That relating to 
the Middle Ages, though the second in date, 
was the first finished; but the last part of 
‘* Altertum ” has now appeared, with text by 
Dr. Theodor Schreiber explaining the hundred 
sheets of illustrations which form a most 
amusing and instructive panorama of the 
culture of the Greeks and Romans. Next year 
we are promised a similar collection of pictures 
of life and history from the Reformation to the 
thirty years’ war ; and, the year after, another 
relating to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
cuntamies. 


A somewhat similar work, called Kunst- 
historische Bilderbogen, devoted to art only, has 
just been commenced. The first volume 
contains some hundreds of examples of Egyp- 
tian, Chaldaean, Assyrian, Phoenician, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman architecture and sculpture. 
They have been selected and arranged by Dr. 
R. Menge. The size and form of this publica- 
tion is convenient ; and, if regarded only as a 
book of reference, it will be very useful, but 
its educational value is also considerable. 








SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A NEW 
LIGHT. 
IV. 
My aim now is to come to another matter 
altogether, which if established, will show 
Sebastiano to have been not only yersatile 
beyond what hag ever hitherto been known, 
but will go far towards redeeming him from 


We have recently | P® 





the character of ‘‘ faineance” with which, for 
want of evidence of his work, he is so con- 
stantly charged. 

On 52 of the eleventh volume of the 
AcapEmy (April 1877), when speaking of the 
quality of minute finish among miniaturists, I 
referred to the painter of the borders executed 
for Clement Vik, sonserved in a book of cuttings 
in the British Museum (Addl. MSS., 21,412). 
I then said ‘‘ Whoever he may be I am inclined 
to rank this artist with even Clovio himself.” 
I now believe him fully entitled to that rank, 
for the elue that I have found may possibly 

rove him to have been Sebastiano del Piombo. 

f it leads to his identification as a miniaturist 
of the highest rank, we shall have plenty of 
reason for accounting for the small amount of 
his larger work after his appointment to the 
quasi-literary or ecclesiastical office, in later 
times always given to an artist, of keeper of the 
pal seal, and superintendent of diplomas and 
other documents executed in the papal chancery. 
The office afforded him abundant leisure, and 

et the pope always looked to him, as he did to 

ellini and others, to be doing something in an 
artistic way. From the time when, as Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, Giulio de’ Medici had 
received the great picture now in our National 
Gallery, he had always believed Sebastiano to 
be a great artist; and so, when the office of 
keeper of the seal fell vacant, notwithstanding 
two such powerful competitors for it as 
Giovanni da Udine and Benvenuto Cellini, and 
though Cellini had asked the pope himself for 
it, Clement bestowed it on his old favourite. 
The new Piombatore had to pay one of the other 
candidates 300 out of the 800 scudia year which 
he got for the post, but stillit was good. And it 
was a noble trait in Titian’s character, that when 
another pope offered to turn out Sebastiano to 

ive him the appointment, he refused it, because 
ales 4 not do two brother artists so serious 
an injury. In order to show how I came 
upon my supposed clue to Sebastiano as 


ed |# miniaturist, perhaps I had better relate 


how the search began. Some weeks ago 
I thought I would write for an English 
wig an account of a book of cuttings 


rom Italian MSS. which is preserved in the | 8T° 


British Museum, and which contains specimens 
of work by very able sixteenth-century minia- 
turists, oF whom hitherto little is known. 
I therefore took the pages seriatim, writin 
down careful descriptions of the cuttings an 
what struck me as their points of resemblance 
to the work of known miniaturists. Thus, I 
went over some dozen pages, noting some as 
Florentine, others as Veronese, and so on. 
When I came to the series painted for Leo X., 
I was struck by its resemblance to the portion 
of a devotional book represented in Raffaello’s 
portrait of Leo, now in the Uffizi at Florence, 
so that at length I could only conclude that 
these cuttings were fragments of the actual 
book used by Raffaello as his model in that 
painting. This became interesting. I then 
found reason to compare this work with that 
of Attavante in the Martianus Capella and 
other MSS., remembering that Attavante 
worked for the Medici in Florence during the 
youth of Giovanni de’ Medici in that city. 

By and by I came to two upright complete 
strips of bordering, which I have thus noted. 
Fol. 31. Two uprights complete Nos. 72 and 
73 as mounted in the book. A very fine work, 
similar to that in the Bodley MS., Douce 29, 
consisting of fine Renaissance foliages, flowers, 
&c., in various colours on grounds of two 
colours. At top, in a circlet, the device of 
Clement VII. The globe ona stand with the 
sun’s rays beating on it, and a tree on fire in 
several places—motto, ‘‘ Candor illesus.” 

In centre an oval a — of ah. 

, viz., on a golden shield the six e, 
5 2 1. The upper middle one blue bearing a 





golden fleur-de-lis. The rest ruby, and the 
whole surmounted by a tiara, and backed 
by cross keys. At foot in another circlet—a 
profile eagle with extended wing, carrying 
a diamond ring in raised claw—a white ribbon 
with motto ‘‘Semper,” the whole on a bright 
green ground. A red florentine lily just above 
the lowest circlet. A similar description follows 
for the several following pages. The work, 
both for design and execution, is most masterly, 
evidently the work of a highly accomplished 
decorator, such as Giov. da Udine, but not in 
his style. Comparing the profile acanthus here 
with such Renaissance sculpture as I can recol- 
lect, Iam forcibly reminded of the pilasters in 
the churches and Ducal Palace at Venice. 

Then, again, the sweet and delicate painting 
of the flowers, and the choice of revel. garden 
flowers in preference to those of stucco work, 
again points to a Venetian artist, or at least to 
Venetian models, as contrasted with Florentine. 
Fol. 35 is a complete all-round border by same 
hand as the three or four preceding strips, 
especially 32 b, for it contains the identical 
flowers in same manner. It may therefore be 
claimed as one of the minor borders of the same 
volume from which the complete border was 
taken ; and that volume was either the Missal 
of Clement VII., now in the Chigi Library in 
Rome, or a volume precisely similar, such as 
that other, Missal of Clement VII., formerly 
belonging to the Hamilton Collection, and now 
at Berlin. The work and style are identical. 
Four pages in the Albani Missal belonging to 
Lord Ashburnham are similar, and two in the 
Bodley MS. already referred to; but of these 
latter I will not affirm the precise identity of 
execution, as it is so long since I saw them. 
This border (fol. 35) has a gold ground covered 
with cut flowers, symmetrically, and inter- 
mingled with gems and birds. The intaglio 
gems occur also in 33 6. The flowers as in 
32 b and the pearls as in all the strips from 31 
to 34. The two birds at top occur in the Bodley 
volume, and quite similar ones in the Chigi 
Missal. The figures at foot, grottesca and 
monstrous, are quite Venetian in colouring and 
treatment. They are precisely similar to the 
ttescas in the Chigi and Berlin Missals, 
The blue circlet in the centre of top contains a 
verset which occurs in almost the same words 
in the Chigi MS. Here, it is IN DOMINO 
CONFIDO ; there, INE [IN TE] DOMINE COFIDO. In 
centre of wide border is a circlet with words 
SPES MEA DEVS and a red sun above; three 
most exquisitely painted pansies below, the 
whole on a rich {blue ground. On a petal of 
one of the pansies is s; on another petal 
opposite, L. ‘The arms at foot are those of the 
Dukedom of Benevento, granted by Henry II. 
of Spain to his son Don Fadrique, surmounted 
by those of the family of Aguilar." But whose 
the whole coat is as it stands I cannot find out. 
Above it is placed an episcopal mitre. The 
border is framed in a plain band of blue and 
silver. 

I need not pursue the examination of the 
Guard-book, though the remaining part con- 
tains some very good work by Apollonio de’ 
Bonfratelli, the pupil and successor of Clovio. 

Now, the question is, will an examination of 
the Missals of Clement VII. in the Berlin and 
Chigi libraries support or contradict my sup- 

sed discovery? I concluded the work to 

enetian from its manner of treating acanthine 
foliages and from its flower paintings. The 
8. L. led me to look for a Venetian miniaturist. 
No such name could be found among them. 
Who then could he be, who was a worker in 
the Venetian manner—a protégé of the Chigis— 
for the Chigi Missal suggests this—who worked 
for Clement VII., and whose initials were s. L.? 


* Egerton MSS. 1644 f. 65 assign this coat to 
Le Sire Dagillars—‘‘ escartelé de geulles au chastel 
d’or et dargent a laigle de porpre.’’ 
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I can find no other artist who fulfils all these 
conditions but Sebastiano Luciano. 

It is said even by Vasari that, on the death 
of Raffaello, Sebastiano became the first painter 
in Rome. This means that he was considered 
to rank before Giulio Romano, Francesco Penni 
Pierin del Vaga, Pellegrino da Modena, Polidoro 
da Caravaggio, Raffacllino del Colle, Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, and the rest. It is a notorious fact 
that the so-called Fornarina of the Uffizi 
Gallery, long attributed to Raffaello, is the 
work of Sebastiano; and so, in spite of envy 
of him and his noble-minded friend Michel- 
angelo, in contemporary fame, he was held as 
a worthy rival of the divine Ruffaello himself. 
This is how Ariosto places him: 


‘* E quei, che furo a’ nostri di. O son ora 
Leonardo, Andrea Mantegna, Gian Bellino 

Due Dossi, e quel, che a par sculpe, e colora 
Michel, pid che mortal, Angel divino ; 

Bastiano, Raffaell’, Titzian che onora 
Non men Cador, che quei Venezia e Urbino ; 

E gli altri, di cui tal l’opra si vede, 

Qual de la prisca eta si legge, e crede ; ’’— 

Orl. Fur. Canto xxxiii. st. 2. 


A comparison of dates will show that his 
‘Lazarus’ was not painted in any uuworthy 
rivalry with the painter of the ‘ Transfigura- 
tion,” for the latter was not in existence when the 
former was exhibited ; and evenif Michelangelo 
had assisted to produce it, which he did not, 
what might not be said of the collaboration of 
Giulio Romano and others in the ‘‘ Trans- 
figuration” ? Raffaello scarcely ever completed a 
picture entirely with hisown hand. Sebastiano 
never did a painting that was not altogether his 
own work. This is his own plea when accused 
of slowness as compared with the Raffaellisti. 
Cavalcaselle suggests as a reason why he pro- 
duced so little after he became Piombatore, that, 
like other artists, he was kept employed by 
Clement VII.; and this is probably very near 
the truth. It must be left to the investigation 
of the papal account books to prove whether it 
was as a miniaturistor not. I must rest content 
with having suggested the question, and given 
my reasons. If it turns out to be correct, I 
shall be glad to have helped in giving a fairer 
view of Sebastiano’s character. If I have simply 
found a mare’s nest, it can do Sebastiano no 
harm. I shall, at least, have the credit of a 
good intention, which, this time, perhaps, I 
may be permitted to retain; and not, as 
when I had the Martianus Capella at Venice 
photographed, be mortified to find that I am 
not allowed even this acknowledgment. 

I cannot conclude this paper without one 
parting word about Michelangelo and the con- 
temptible ‘rivality” theory. I have already 
said that there is absolutely no proof that he 
ever assisted Sebastiano with entire designs for 
pictures or with anything beyond such slight 
sketches as the ‘‘ Lazarus” in the British 
Museum. But, allowing that there were two 
artists behind the ‘‘ Lazarus,” how many 
were behind the ‘ Transfiguration”? It is 
extremely unfair both to Sebastiano and to 
Raffaello to be perpetually harping upon the 
string of the indebtedness of one or other of 
them to the magnificent draughtsman of the 
Sistine chapel. To whom was the painter of 
the prophets and sibyls of the ‘‘St. Maria 
della Pace” indebted but to the atest 
draughtsman of all schools—this same Michel- 
angelo? Not that this master supplied him 
‘secretly’ with drawings. No one has ever 
asserted that. But he fed opened a draw- 
ing book for all after-comers when he un- 
covered that famous ceiling. It was a master’s 
lesson to all the rest—even the greatest and 
ablest of them. It proves that et 
haughty indignation on hearing Raffaello 
spoken of as the greatest of painters sprang not 
out of the mean envy of a self-conceited and 
incompetent rival, but from a sense of injustice, 





| 


not to say ingratitude—that keenest of all 
assassin’s knives, and might well serve, if not 
to ‘‘burst his mighty heart,” yet to render 
him, like his great Florentine predecessor, 
still more silent, self-contained, and hopeless. 
Ahi! quanto mi parea pien di disdegno. Of 
detraction there was always plenty in the 
air on all sides, from this our Sebastiano 
has suffered fully his share. As matters stood, 
Sebastiano—a finer colourist than Raffaello—had 
every right to use whatever means he thought 
proper to gain the = rank at which he 
aimed, without any right on the part of others 
to interfere. Raffaello did not scruple to do so, 
nor was it ever objected to him as a drawback 
that he received assistance or suggestions from 
this or that other painter. It is time then that 
the parrot-cry about the incapacity of Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo and the meanness of Michel- 
angelo should cease, until better ago than 
hitherto have been produced can be brought 
forward in confirmation of the charge. 
Sebastiano’s inventions with regard to paint- 
ing on marble and metals are another instance 
of his versatility and ingenuity which I can 
only mention here. They are certainly not 
roofs of his indolence and sloth. The extracts 
rom the inventory of his property at his death, 
published in the Lettere Romane di Momo, con- 
tain ‘several interesting examples of his 
invention, but no miniatures. 
Joun W. BRADLEY. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, 
has been appointed to deliver a course of six 
lectures on Greek Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy, beginning towards the end of 
January. 


UNDER the title of Fifteenth Century Italian 
Ornament, Mr. Vacher has now ready for 
immediate publication a volume illustrating, 
in chronological order, the designs found on 
dresses and stuffs in the pictures by Crivelli, 
Marziali, &c., in the National Gallery. His 
aim has been to form a complete grammar of 
brocade ornament during the fifteenth century, 
the finest period of Italian decorative art. 
There will be altogether thirty plates, of royal 
folio size, staked in gold and colours; and 
each plate is devoted to a separate design. Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch receives subscriptions for the 
work. . 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. have just issued in 
England a work entitled Ltching : its Technical 
Processes, with Remarks on Collections and 
Collecting, by Mr. 8. K. Koehler, which has 
been prepared by their New York house. It 
is illustrated with thirty full-page plates by old 
and modern etchers, and with numerous re- 
productions in the text. The volume has already 
met with a favourable reception in this country ; 
and the first supply received having been ex- 
hausted, Messrs. Cassell & Co. have ordered 
from America a further number, which are 
expected before the end of the year. 


THE ‘Salon Parisien,” 160 New Bond-street, 
will open its second exhibition in a few days 
with a collection of works by foreign artists, 
including two new pictures by M. Jan Van 
Beers—‘‘ The Awakening Beauty” and ‘‘ The 
First Kiss.” Prof. Verlat, presilent of the Royal 
Academy of Antwerp, MM. Ernest Slinge- 
neyer, Doucet, Lehoux and others will be re- 

resented by paintings, and M. G. Vander 

traeten by some of his piquant sculptures. 
We understand that a feature of the exhibition 
will be the novel manner in which each picture 
is shown and illuminated. 


THE Brunswick Gallery, so rich in paintings 
of the Dutch and Italian schools, is being 
brought to the knowledge of the public by the 
issue of a selection of one hundred paintings 





reproduced by a new process of photogravure, 
which claims to all the qualities of 


etching. The selection has been made by the 
director of the gallery. Half the number have 
already appeared, and may be seen at the 
agents for the publishers, Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate. 

THERE is now on view at Messrs. Metcalf & 
Co.’s, in Cockspur Street, a collection of mili- 
tary medals from the year 1645 to the present 
time, formed by Gen. eric Brine. 


THE Liverpool Art Club propose to hold in 
April . next year an exhibition Pe embroidery 
and of painting on porcelain and pottery, open 
to all amateurs x the United Kingdom. 
Medals and certificates will be awarded. All 
works must be delivered between Mareh 22 
and 29, 1886. 





THE STAGE. 
THE PLAYS AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Two plays, both of them good of their kind— 
and the kind of one of them not a frequent kind 
—most ampty justify a visit to the Vaudeville. 
“Cupid’s Messenger,” by Mr. Calmour, is the 
first of the two pieces. It lasts less than an hour, 
and is in a single act. Its theme is a very slight 
one. It traces the apprehensions of a young lady 
of the days of the author of the Arcadia that. her 
lover may have ceased to care for her. It deals 
with Sir Philip Sidney himself. It is occupied 
with the devices by which a friend to both girl and 
lover satisfies the girl of the lover’s constancy. 
At no point is it exciting ; but the delicate exe- 
cution of a familiar conception provides a gentle 
leasure, for which the author is to be thanked. 
or is the performance unable to add to what 
pleasure may be derived from the piece. In fact 
the piece, graceful as it is, is not literary enough 
todemand attention in the closet. It needs what 
it receives—the heightened effect of stage repre- 
sentation. Miss Kate Rorke plays the part of 
the useful friend with a measure of somewhat 
forcible comedy ; and the girl who is in painful 
doubt is represented by Miss Maude Millett, who 
ives to the character all the charim that can 
long to an engaging personality. The perform- 
ance is — perhaps even a little immature— 
if the word be not too hard a one—but it is 
intelligent, sympathetic, and it delights. 

“ Loyal Lovers,” the second and the longer of 
the two Vaudeville pieces, is, except for here and 
there a phrase not smooth in English, anextremely 
good adaptation of “Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon.” The chief personage—the honest 
bourgeois who sets out to see the Alps—suits 
Mr. Thorne to perfection, not because the honest 
bourgeois drops a few h’s, and duly manifests the 
other looked-for tokens of the comic citizen 
which a comedian loves to display, but because 
the Alpine tourist whom Mr. Thorne can depict 
is a being studied from human nature, full of 
honest domestic affection, full of brag, full of 
vanity, full of many a quality and many a fault 
which it requires a real dramatist to display upon 
paper, a real comedian to display in action. Mr. 

horne is well supported, especially by Miss 
Lavis, Miss Rorke, Mr. Macintosh, Mr. Lestocq, 
and the representat:ves of the two young men 
who fight honourably for the chances of the 
young lady’s favour. They are not exactly 
“loyal lovers” however, and on that account we 
may find some fault with the title of the play. 
A loyal lover is one who is loyal to his mistress. 
These, while not disloyal to their mistress, are 
more especially loyal to each other. They are 
loyal friends, therefore ; loyal comrades, if you 
will. But the fact that we do not exactly appre- 
ciate the title of the piece—that we think it 


inappropriate, in truth —need by no means 
prevent our enjoying the play that is set forth. 
“Loyal Lovers” is very funny, very ingenious ; 
and, what is even more, itis, as a study of charac 
ter, at bottom very true. 
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MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. Provut’s symphony was the first of the 
Birmingham novelties to find its way to London. 
Last Saturday afternoon another one was pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace—‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty,” by, and under the direction of, Mr. 
F. H. Cowen. The work is full of clever and 
captivating music; and the composer’s simple, 
unaffected style is likely to catch the ear of the 
public, and to win the approbation of those 
who like a man au naturel. Mr. Cowen does 
not attempt too much. A composer like Beeth- 
oven or Wagner may scorn ‘‘the base degrees 
by which he did ascend,” but each round of 
ambition’s ladder was to him for a time the 
utmost. So do we look upon Mr. Cowen’s 
cantata: it is for the moment his highest 
degree, but one which, by comparison, may 
one day prove base. The use which he makes 
of representative themes may be commended. 
The value of hes gabe system can only be tested 
by repeated trials, and # young composer can- 
not, without insincerity, ignore the teachin; 
of the modern master. The performance at the 
Palace was by no means equal to that of Bir- 
wingham either in the matter of chorus singin 
or playing. A splendid rendering of a wor 
often covers a multitude of weaknesses. There 
is not a multitude in ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
but there are some dull moments which become 
noticeable, when the mind rather than the ear 
passes judgment. The solo vocalists were Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Hope Glenn, and Messrs. 
Winch and F. King. The ladies sang well. 
Mr. Winch’s delicate and refined = is better 
suited to a smaller room. Mr. King was in 
exceptionally good voice. 

The fourth and last Brinsmead concert took 
pluce on Saturday evening at St. James’s Hall. 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, ‘‘ Episode de 
la Vie d’un Artiste,” was an important feature 
in the programme. It was originally pro- 
duced by Mr. Ganz at his orchestral concert, 
April 30, 1881 (and not 1882, as one might have 
supposed from a foot-note in the programme- 
book), and afterwards given at the Crystal 
Palace. It is a work curious in design, and 
clever in treatment: the tone-painting is @ la 
Wirtz. When Berlioz wrote it he was thoroughly 
in earnest: he was drawing a picture of him- 
self, Programme-music is, perhaps, inferior in 
kind to abstract music, but of specimens of 
the former Berlioz’s work is facile princeps. The 
performance, though not without shortcomings, 
was by no meansa badone. The slow movement 
was not taken up to Berlioz’s time. The prin- 
cipal novelty of the evening was a Pianoforte 
Concerto in G sharp minor, by Mr. Oliver 
King, to which Mr. Cusins awarded the prize 
of thirty guineas offered by Messrs. Brinsmead. 
The composer a year or two ago obtained the 
prize offered by the Philharmonic Society for 
the best overture. Mr. King has now produced 
a work of. considerable merit ; the writing is 
clever, while the part for the solo instrument 
shows an experienced hand. We must, how- 
ever, say that the subject matter of the three 
movements lacks inspiration, and in the treat- 
ment of it one feels a want of contrast and at 
times of repose. The orchestration, too, is 
somewhat thick, and immoderate use is made 
of muted strings. The slow movement pleased 
us most. The Concerto was well played by 
Mdme. Frickenhaus, and at the close the lady 
and the composer were called to the platform. 
The programme, as usual, was much too long. 
It included the overtures to ‘‘ Egmont” and 
‘*Tannhiiuser,”’ the Prelude from Saint-Saens’s 
“Le Déluge,” pianoforte solos, and vocal 
music by Miss Gertrude Griswold, for which 
she received much applause. The orchestra 
was under the direction of Mr. W. Ganz. 

The“second concert of the Hackney Choral 


Association took place, as usual, at the Town 
Hall, Shoreditch. ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon” was 

iven there for the first time. When we heard 
the oratorio at Norwich two years ago we ob- 
jected to its length. Thecomposerhas since made 
several cuts. . Prout, however, went further, 
but his bold curtailments were nearly all to our 
taste. Thelosses proved a gain to the work both 
as regards the drama itself and the saving of 
time. The last was made to begin at the 
words ‘‘ Who is this,” and the unaccompanied 
quartet omitted, as we suggested after the 
Norwich performance. The choir sang splen- 
didly. Mrs. M. Fenna interpreted the part of 
the Sulamite correctly, but coldly. Miss Ho 
Glenn was very successful, and deserved all the 
applause she received for her pure rendering of 
‘*Lo, the King.” Messrs. Guy and Forington 
sang their parts in a satisfactory manner. 
There is no organ in the Shoreditch Hall, and 
that instrument was certainly missed in one or 
two important mony The orchestra played 
well, and Mr. ut deserves high praise for 
his careful preparation of the work, and for his 
able conducting. He took some of the move- 
ments a shade slower than the composer, but 
the duet in the last part faster. 

Concerning the performance of the “ Re- 
demption” at the third Novello concert last 
Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall, there is 
bat little to say, for everything went on in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. The singing 
of the chorus was excellent, both for purity of 
intonation and quality of tone. Their rendering 
of the chorales and the famous ‘‘ Unfold, ye 
portals everlasting,’ was most impressive. The 
soloists were Madame Albani, Miss Hilda 
Coward (who rendered good service in the first 

rt), Messrs. Maas and Santley, and Mr. 

ridson, who sang at sort notice for Mr. Lud- 
wig, who, owing to severe indisposition, was 
unable to appear. Mr. Mackenzie conducted 
most ably. e took the Calvary March a 
shade slower than did the composer at Bir- 
mingham, thereby giving it a subdued and 
more appropriate tone. The hall was crowded, 
and the performance gave such satisfaction 
that the audience were tempted to applaud 
at times when they ought to have kept silence. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








DAY ON HARMONY, 


Alfred Day’s Treatise on Harmony. Edited 
by Sir G. A. Macfarren. (Harrison & Sons.) 
The author published his treatise in 1843, 
and since then it has probably been more 
talked about than read. . Macfarren wrote 
a letter to the author praising his system, 
and declaring it to be the | true one; and 
now, nearly half a century later, the same 
gentleman comes forward to re-edit his friend s 
work, Time and experience have modified his 
opinions of some of Day’s statements, and in 
some cases he even dissents from the views ex- 
pressed ; but he still is a firm believer in the 
theory, and is anxious to do all within his 

ower to make it better known and understood. 

ir G. A. Macfarren is now doctor of music 
both of Cambridge and Oxford, and has written 
works which show how thoroughly conversant 
he is with all matters appertaining to the 
science of music; no one, therefore, could 
have so ably added the numerous comments 
and criticisms which are to be found in the 
appendix of this second edition. Alfred Da 
Was an original thinker: he was not satisfied 
with giving rules, but sought for the reasons of 
those rules. However much one may differ from 
him, one cannot but feel interest in all that he 
has to say ; for even where he fails—as we think 
—to convince, he at any rate sets one thinking 
and trying, if possible, to work out a better 





explanation of the mysteries of harmony. Sir 





G. A. Macfarren, in the preface to this second 
edition, mentions that Day gave him an intere 
leaved y of his work, that from that time 
dow. to the author’s death in 1849, he entered 
any suggestions that occurred to him, and 
that all of these were discussed and adopted b 
Day. With this explanation it is not Ritfioult 
to distinguish between the prae- and the post- 
scripta, 

And now for a few words about the 
book itself. Objections have been made to 
Day’s statement that the fundamental discords 
are “prepared by nature.” Sir George pro- 
= ‘*generated”’ in place of ‘ prepared.” 

his, if not entirely satisfactory, is an improve- 
ment. But there is another word which seems 
to us quite as much in need of change. Reso- 
lutions of fundamental discords are given, 
which in the generally accepted sense of the 
word are no resolutions at all. If it were said 
that fundamental discords may be followed by 
such or such chords, that would, in most 
cases, be a better expression. Sometimes 
Day uses the right word. On p. 95 he 
certainly speaks of the minor ninth as resolved 
on the third, but on p. 97 he far more a 
as proceeding, and in oe of the boo 
as rising to the third. Day will only allow the 
minor scale to be written in one way, #.e. with 
minor sixth and major seventh, and yet after- 
warils he gives instances in which major sixth 
and minor seventh are employed. Both Day 
and Sir George are well aware that custom has 
sanctioned their use. The at masters are 
against them, but that does not trouble them. 
‘*So much the worse for the masters,” is their 
reply. Yes, long custom has indeed sanctioned 
their use, and one is almost afraid of a theory 
in which the one form is taken and the other 
left. In the introduction to chap. v. an ugly 
sequence is given by Sir George, who says that 
one glance at it is sufficient ‘‘to determine the 
fate of the old minor scale.” A glance is 
sufficient, we think, to determine the fate of 
the sequence, but scarcely that of the scale. 
Day forbids the use of the common chord on 
the mediant. This is another stumbling-block. 
Sir George remarks, ‘‘Though positively for- 
bidden in the text, the student is only recom- 
mended not to use it.” The best writers employ 
it, but ‘‘always with bad effect,” thinks the 
editor. In another part of the book Day and 
Sir George are again in opposition to the best 
masters. This is on the matter of the minor 
thirteenth and augmented fifth. We cannot 
enter into detail, but will just say that if in 
some cases the minor thirteenth seems more 
appropriate than the augmented fifth, in others 
the masters have, to our thinking, written in a 
correct manner. Sometimes Sir George sides 
with the masters against his friend. Day will 
not allow the third inversion of a discord of the 
seventh to be used. The editor, however, 
justifies its employment, and adds that ‘‘ ex- 
amples are to found in the works of the 
early masters.” Augmented sixths are ex- 
plained by means of ‘‘double roots.” This, 
we believe, was an invention of Day’s. The 
usual explanation of a diatonic chord chro- 
matically altered ap to us more reasonable. 
And again, some of the so-called chords and 
inversions of the eleventh and thirteenth admit 
of simpler explanations—as suspensions, or 
passing notes—than those given by Day. We 
should like to know whether chapter and verse 
can be given for all the examples given in the 


y | book. For some we could do as much, but not 


for others: as, for instance, Ex. 8, on p. 120; 
or, Ex. 31, on p. 127. 

We hope that, from the few remarks we have 
made, it will be seen how interesting and valu- 
able a treatise this is. Day had the courage of his 
opinions ; and even when we cannot agree with 
him, we are bound to admire his reasoning 
power and his originality. 
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tled 
THE HARBUUK. ‘LIGHTS, 
in which Mr. W iliam | Terriss will il appear. 


VENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
Evcry evening, at 8, the Christmas Fairy Burlesque Extravaganza, 
KENILWORTH, 
in three acts and | eight tableaux, by Messrs. H. B. FARNIE and Rh. REECE. 


(JOMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee, Miss MELNOTTE. 
_Every evening, at 8, RMINIE. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CEOIL. 
titted evening, at 8.30, an co Farce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO, 
entitl 20, THE MAGISTRATE. 
. a 


BREAKING THE ICE, 
GEITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Meneaw, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
Every ee at 9, THE CANDIDATE. 


"i ULDACKE—Mr. CHAR'.ES WYNDHAM, 
_ Preceded, at 8 


CUPID IN CAMP. _ 
EMPIRE THEATRE. 
Under the direction of C. DE —_— 

ILLEE TAYLO. 




















Re-constructed and redecorated. 


At 7.45, 
in two ects, by STEPHENS and SOLOMON. 
At 9.45, 


- SORE SURE Y, 
Military Pantomime, in two acts 


AIETY THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN HOLLINGSHEAD 
and Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES. 


TO-NIGHT (Dec. 26), a —_ Te act Burlesque Drama, by Messrs, 
YARDLEY and seman: entit 


TILE TACK SHEPPARD. 
(7 40 BE THEATRE. 
Every evening, at 9. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, HAWTREY. 
_ Preceded, at 8, by 


THE ee SECRETARY. 
AD PENNY, — 


RAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 7.30, the; —_ Pantomime, 


LUE BEARD, 
by Grorvrey THORN. 


AYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. BASHFORD. 
To-night (LAST NIGHT), at 8. 
DARK DAYS. | a 
OVELTY THEATRE, 
GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
Every evening, a new ard original burlesque, by WHYTE EDGAR, entitled 


VANDERVECKEN ; or, THE FLYING ANGLO-DUTCHMAN, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by YEOMAN’S SERVICE. 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 


To-night at 8, a new and original Drama of English Life by Ronert 
BUCHANAN and Miss HARRIETT JAY, entitled 
ALONE IN LONDON. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedietta. 
THEATRE. 

















RINCE’S 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. E row nee 





Every evening, at 9, THE GREAT PINK PEAR 
Preceded, at 7.45, by DY BLAKE. 
TR A ND THEATRE. 


Director, - JouNn HOLLINGSHEAD 
On MONDAY NEXT nF ), at 8, return of Miss MINNIE PALMER, in 
Y SWE ETHEART, 


after the most successfal tor tor in England, Ir Ireland, and Scotland. 
TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Man 


Sole nager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Eyes at 7.2, WAITING 1 - ENT, 


OLN 
OLD vos TT. 3. L, TOOLE. 
To be followed by the 1 Tre 
rie. DORA Ok, a WRONG ACCENT, 
By F, C. BURNARD. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


 MOHAWEKS, a New Illustrated. Novel 
By M. E. BRADDON, Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 


JANUARY NUMBER OF BELGRAVIA, 


And will be continned throughout the year. 


The same Number contains the First Chapters of a New ceil 8 “ THAT OTHER PERSON,” and several of + og Short Stories for which the Magazine 
; is famous. erties | MONTHLY. ILLUSTRATED by P. MAONA’ 











ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for January 


Contains a Story by the AUTHOR of * JOHN HERRING,” “MEHALAH,” &c., entitled “WANTED, a READER.” 


In addition to ARTICLES by GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LYNN LINTON, Neh Pree RP OERALD, H. SCHUTZ WILSON, J. A. FARRER, W. MATTIEU 
C 








A SECOND EDITION of OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL is Now Ready.—3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


OTHMAR. By Ouida, Author of ‘Under Two Flags,” ‘‘Held in Bondage,” &e. 





JUSTIN MoCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. —THIRD E EDITION now ready, 8 vols., crown n 8vo, at every Library. 


CAMIOLA: a Girl with a Fortune. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,’’ &c. +¢ ee 
** Mr, McCarthy’s brilliant new novel....... A story of true and false love, told in that wise and witty way of which Mr. McCarthy has iS coaeat step Were Camiola, like 
Romeo, cut ous in ae stars, and set about in comaiinen or so of ordinary novels, the field of fiction would: be be marvellously priahtenea™ a 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEW ARABIAN NIGATS.”—SECOND EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PRINCE OTTO. By R. Louis Stevenson. 


“A book which is destined to live. Ina word, ‘ Prince Otto’ has already been assigned a place in literature.”— Vanity Fair. 


"CHRISTIE “MURRAY'S 1 NEW NOVEL.—To be ready immediately, 3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. By David Christie Murray, 


Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” “ Rainbow Gold,” = 


























R. SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. : 
iaale Farin en > i Twelve By Janes) bef Harry Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Immediately. | 
MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW Bi 


. ) T vivaci' 
prodarceecoe: aa tall Of gcoe aphogin eid, Daoyaus fun, and tts vivacious ag any of its aus | IN the MIDDLE WATCH By W. Clark Bu Bussell, Author of 





























tained It er, marked by a vein of pathos which seems to be more forcible | “ ” 6 ea? ” 
= ees sore Sis mareor eke tm oN A the 4 | PE may the Galley Fire,” “On the Fo’ks’le Head,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. | NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
THE PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. By THE OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘ ‘Nature near 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK (MARY N. MURFREE). _London,” “ The Life of the Fields,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 
** This book gi the author an indisputable place in the first rank of American ad he 
novelitte. te persine is a, realy exausite creation, full of health, grace, and | INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. With a Preface by 
womanly loyalty.””—Pall Mall Gazette. GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. (In the press. 
Post 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 18. 6d. ‘ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of the ess 


AN pror-w Bc tel PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart nerd of of British : Comme TOO. ae H.R. FOX BOURNE A pumerous i Instr 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. ‘ENGLAN D under GLADSTONE, 1880-1885. By Justin H. 
LOVE-or a NAME. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of “Fortune’s | axtwden et A Now Biition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 870, cloth 


Fool,” “Garth,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
awthorne has a more powerful imagination than any contemporary writer | ‘SCIENCE GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 




















of san ee Students and° Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. TAxIOE. F.LS., &c. 
Post vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. | Teeoeeny a Ry eo” Prise aa. ga 4 per year, post free. 
GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART: a Novel. By James} WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE for 1886. 
RUNCIMAN. ‘WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE for 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 'WALF ORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE for 1886. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NOVELS. New Volumes of the Cheap Edition. WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS for 1886. 


orrOy A.B. Houghton. nines THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. With Ilus-/ WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. With Iilustrations. ' LADY BELL. Illustrated byR.Macbeth | _pilvedgens Be nt DOU OF COMMONS for 1886-6. In t vol. cloth, Oe | 


THE UNFORESEEN. By Alice O'Hanlon. 3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
cultivated wheat endl ingenious, end very cleverly handled; the characters are living, well-individwalised human beings; atid the style is that of a practised and 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Novel. By Justin McCarthy, M.P.,and Mrs. || 



































__ CAMPBELL PRAED. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. [Im the press. } 
“TWIXT LOVE and DUTY ’*: a Novel. By Tighe Hopkins. Crown vo, cloth (| 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 


___8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. aaa 
{ 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant Allen, Author of “Strange Stories,” “ Babylon, ” | 


&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EARTHQUAKE ; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By Robert Buchanan, Author 


of ‘‘ London Poems,” * God and the Man,’ : &e, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Loxpov: CHaTTO & WINDUS, Piccapitty, W. 
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